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Pilgrims. ‘The one party founded Salem, the other 
Plymouth. From the latter place colonists pushed in- 
land and northward toward Boston, from the former 
westward and southward to Boston, which finally be- 
came the seat of colonial government. These two events 
were recently celebrated with imposing ceremonies, in 
which President Roosevelt and many other dignitaries 
took part. The monument now to be erected at Province- 
town and the tablet unveiled at Gloucester will be fol- 
lowed by many others, and gradually every spot touched 
by the foot of an incoming colonist will be marked with 
brass or stone to show to those who come after us that here 
things were done in the fear of God worthy to be remem- 
bered so long as time endures. 


st 


Many and sometimes bitter controversies have been 
waged concerning the relative merits and demerits of 
Pilgrims and Puritans. But human nature was much 
the same in both colonies. Things happened in both that 
were attributed to Satan. There was trouble in Salem 
which Cotton Mather believed to be of supernatural 
origin, and for that men and women were hung as witches 
(never burned); and there was wickedness in Plymouth 
which Gov. Bradford supposed to be the result of a 
direct interposition of Satan. For differences of faith 
there were persecutions in the northern colony, but for 
that cause none in the other. But with these things 
there was a compact band of heroic men and women 
who set the example of all that has been lovely and of 
good report in the national life. Sound learning, good 
citizenship, private righteousness, and public spirit were 
made ideals of conduct and created a compact core of 
good character which has kept the heart of the nation 
sound and true. 

ed 


How little we know about the history of the world 
which lies behind what Lord Bacon described as the 
impenetrable screen of antiquity is shown now and then 
when the curtain is lifted and we get glimpses of a high 
civilization existing in Asia and Egypt more than four 
thousands years B.c. We have now pottery, statues, 
and castings in bronze which match the works of artists 
who wrought in Greece three or four thousand years 
later. It is difficult to trace a thread of continuity be- 
tween the civilization of these ancient times through 
vast periods before the appearance of Greece and Rome 
and the modern world. We have hardly begun to write 
the history of the beginnings of civilization or to learn 
what has happened to man on his upward course. 


Accumulated Blessing. + 


More than six hundred years ago William of Wykeham, 
once Bishop of Winchester and Lord High Chancellor of 
England, founded a schooland hospital which he endowed, 
so that for all time they might be devoted to the relief of 
suffering, the support of aged men, and the education of 
the young. Whoever enters the porter’s lodge has a 
right to demand a dole of bread and beer which are given 
to him by a person in attendance. The dole has now 
become a mere symbol of charity. A piece of bread of 
a finger’s length is cut from a slice. A very small silver- 
mounted horn contains the dole of very small beer which 
fulfils the conditions of the bequest. Within the en- 
closure are houses set apart for the use of twelve brethren 
who, once appointed upon the foundation, have for life 
quarters rent free, with a certain number of dinners in 
commons, and a fixed allowance of bread and beer to- 
gether with five shillings in silver each week. 
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Spending a happy day at this place, our guide wasa_ | 
‘‘brother”’ seventy-six years of age, wearing a gown and | 
a silver badge, and showing few signs of old age. Com- | 
menting to the ‘‘clark” of the hospital upon the robust- | 
ness of my guide, he said: ‘‘Oh, yes, these men getap- | 
pointed on the foundation. They have no care and | 
plenty to eat, and they do live an awful long time.” 
Passing from the hospital to the school, we found that 
the generosity of William of Wykeham was not, as we 
judged, made the means of support and education of the 
worthy sons of the poor, but the ample income of the trust 
was devoted to the education of a fixed number of boys, 
and the stipend granted to each was known as a scholar- 
ship for which the sons of rich men competed. But, — 
without entering into the question as to whether there 
was in this case some breach of trust, the-fact that we 
wish to bring out is that for more than six hundred years 
William of Wykeham had been giving a free education to 
a large number of boys, had supported twelve worthy 
old men on the foundation, and had fed without cost 
every man or woman applying for a dole of charity. 

The purpose of making these notes concerning this 
provision made by William of Wykeham for those who 
should come after him is to call attention to the fact that 
this is a typical case of the endowment of charity of 
which thousands of like intention may be found in all 
parts of the world. ‘There is in our time almost a mania 
for endowing scholarships for the education of young men 
and women and for the support of the poor, the weak, 
the aged, and worn-out servants of the public. Many 
educators think that the stream of giving which flows 
into scholarships in our colleges and universities is in- 
jurious rather than beneficial, that it tempts the young 
to dependence when they ought to be ambitious to support 
themselves and willing to get only so much education 
and support as they could earn or pay for. But, in spite 
of every protest and regardless of the prudent warnings of 
those who think this form of benevolence tends to degen- 
eracy, the stream increases in volume and is flowing on 
into the future, let us hope for good and not for evil. 

Whatever we may say of specific foundations and 
particular kinds of endowments, the fact remains that the 
past has endowed the present, and the present is bent. 
upon endowing the future with the means of gaining 
education, health, wealth, and happiness. The difference 
between the twentieth century and the sixth or fifth 
is largely to be found in this one thing, that we have 
opportunities, conveniences, and appliances which in- 
crease the power of production and reduce the chances 
of suffering which have been provided for us by the fore- 
sight of those who have lived in the past. One of the 
most surprising and mysterious traits of the man made 
newly rich is his desire, which sometimes seems like an 
insane desire, to endow something for the benefit of the 
boys and girls who are to live hereafter. The millionaire 
loses his boy, the pride of his life, and then devotes his 
millions to the education of boys and girls and says, 
““They shall have an easier time in the world than I had, 
and the chance I could not give my boy I will give to 
thousands in the centuries to come.” It is a wonderful 
instinct, and we may trace its working in every institution 
of society and in all the relations which bind us together. 
In the university, every one, from the boys and girls just 
matriculated, through all the grades of scholarship, rank, 
and authority, up to the head of the institution, receives 
more than they could earn and more than they could pay 
for, had not provision been made for their support by 
men and women who died before they were born, who 
died, some of them, before the institution was founded, 
and even who lived and died before the glory of Greece, 
the grandeur of Rome, and the shining virtues of Chris- 
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tianity came into the world. The accumulated wealth 
of the world is in time deposited where it will serve the 
common uses of the people. Much has been wasted and 
destroyed; but, with increasing knowledge and sympathy, 
_ the store of blessing will be enlarged, and all will share in 
the good gifts provided by mankind for all men. 


New Theology and Church-going. 


Latter-day apostles of theological change tell mournful 
tales of the decay of the church in justification of their 
plea. The old forms of doctrine, they declare, have 
ceased to be credible, and people are withdrawing more 
and more from the churches built upon them. ‘There- 
fore, to save organized religion, we must bring theology 
down to date. Thus begins Rev. Reginald J. Campbell in 
his ‘‘ New Theology: ’’ ‘‘The masses of the people on the 
one hand and the cultured classes on the other are becoming 
increasingly alienated from the religion of the churches.” 
“Intelligent men take little notice of preachers and ser- 
mons, and the theologically-minded layman is such a rarity 
as to be noteworthy.” ‘‘The churches as such are count- 
ing for less and less civilization in general.” Such, as he 
Sees it, is the bodeful situation. ‘The remedy is the teach- 
ing of his fervid pages. 

That the churches are not as full as they should be, 
having heard it all our lives and read it in many old 
books as well as new ones, we presume must be the case. 
As to the root of the ill, we are not satisfied with Mr. 
Campbell’s diagnosis. Of his remedy we are doubtful. 
_We believe in a progressive theology, but that old forms 
of belief are so far abandoned as to be actually driving 
people from the churches we do not believe widely true. 
Phillips Brooks, once asked why people did not go to 
church, replied: ‘‘Why, they do go to church. I find full 
‘congregations wherever I go.” Phillips Brooks was a 
broad-minded man, but not markedly heterodox. What 


throngs may now attend the City Temple we do not know;- 


but we worshipped there once when Joel Parker minis- 
tered, and, though London was under a dismal fog, the 
congregation, both in numbers and in quality, was a 
noble one. Parker was constitutionally liberal, yet at 
no wide departure from orthodox standards. The 
largest Protestant congregation we ever saw was in 
Spurgeon’s church, and Spurgeon and John Knox would 
have got on well together. The multitudes heard the 
old doctrines gladly when Moody preached them. ‘These 
indeed were exceptional preachers: turn, then, to preach- 
ers not exceptional. Within easy walk from where 
these words are written, in a very small suburban city, are 
four orthodox churches whose congregations are from 
four to six hundred; and their preachers, though men of 
culture, insight, poise, and consecration, have neither 
genius nor eloquence. Four or five other churches of 
orthodox type, not to mention two that are unorthodox, 
ate within easy distance, seemingly prosperous and 
certainly at work. We may be mistaken, but what we 
thus observe in this little city we judge representative 
rather than exceptional. Of course we are aware that there 
are decaying churches, made such by changing popula- 
tions, too many denominations, feeble ministers, quarrels, 
old and new. Of course, too, we see that people exercise 
a freedom as to church attendance that was not their 
earlier wont. What we dispute is that alienation from 
orthodox doctrines taken in the large is responsible for 
this change. And as a substitute for them to draw men 
to church, Mr. Campbell’s volume wears no look of 
promise. Its noble sentiment is often embalmed in 
clinging phrases; but its substance is unflinching ration- 
alism, and it is substance, not sentiment, that signifies. 
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Since Dr. Campbell disclaims Unitarians, we will not 
offend him with its label; yet his book reflects the like 
method as Unitarianism, and we suspect Unitarians to 
be its most sympathetic readers. We believe Unita- 
rianism has done important work, but it has not been 
conspicuously successful in drawing people to church. 
As a teaching we prefer it to orthodoxy, yet orthodoxy 
has far and away the most prosperous congregations. 
We see not how this volume should succeed where Unita- 
rianism has failed. 

People do not throng churches as they did, and this 
primarily for reason that we like. The church stands 
in its old majesty, nor has it lost its old attraction; but, 
with an altered view of the penal severities of the uni- 
verse, an old compulsion has gone or is going. The beck- 
oning grace is still before, but not the whip behind. The 
result of this change wears, on the whole, a cheerful look. 
Free non-attendance has doubtless made attendance 
smaller. With it, however, we have free attendance; 
and our thinner congregations are fairer witness to the 
wooings of the Spirit than when hell and the tithing-man 
co-operated to keep them full. Following on this change, 
too, is a new order to which we are imperfectly adapted, 
but to which, to the better day of the church, experience 
is compelling adaptation. The church as an ark in the 
deluge is passing: the church as a centre of life—purely 
that—is coming. More and more people are valuing the 
church, not as an organ of doctrine, but as a source of 
quickening. We may not have our preference as to the 
interpretation of the Word, but churches now only 
prosper as they heal and save. The proof of the church 
is now practical efficiency, not doctrinal grace. It 
wins as it magnetizes, scarce at all as it dogmatizes. As 
with the church, so the minister. The minister as func- 
tionary has had his day: the minister as the spirit’s 
quickening and friend has yet a place. His conceptions 
of Christianity may be various: the crucial question is 
can he show its glories and intone its love? Moody 
and Spurgeon could do this with their Calvinism, King 
and Bellows with their Unitarianism, and not a few of far 
feebler powers and of all varieties of belief, yet enkindled 
as were these. The preacher who can do this has a 
credential for his office which none of the standard doc- 
trines can yield him or take from him. Mr. Campbell is 
said to have the tongue of eloquence and the heart of 
fire. With these he may draw souls to him and thrill them 
with the highér joy, but to this end the distinctive 
teachings of his book can yield no lasting contribution. 


Current Topics. 


A MULTITUDE of energetic appeals to the President, 
urging him to take personal measures to bring about the 
settlement of the pending strike of commercial tele- 
graphers, has elicited from Oyster Bay an intimation of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s unwillingness to take any step in the 
direction suggested. It was announced at the ‘‘summer 
capital” on August 14 that the chief executive had 
received fifty-two communications from various com- 
mercial bodies, in widely distributed parts of the country, 
requesting him to take direct action to terminate the 
struggle which has proved a serious obstacle to the trans- 
action of business. ‘These appeals, it was stated in be- 
half of the President, had been referred to Charles P. 
Neill, United States Commissioner of Labor, who, with 
representatives of labor unions and of the National Civic 
Federation, is making an effort to arrange a satisfactory 
basis for an arbitration of the issues that brought about 
the strike. It is apparently the attitude of the President 
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that the situation brought about by the present indus- 
trial conflict is not to be regarded as a national calamity 
which might justify executive intervention. 


J 


OPPONENTS of the spoils system find reasons for en- 
couragement in the appointment by President Roosevelt, 
on August 14, of Edward M. Morgan as Postmaster of 
New York City. Mr. Morgan had been Assistant Post- 
master at the Eastern metropolis for several years, and 
during two interregnums had filled the higher office to 
the entire satisfaction of the department. When Mr. 
Willcox resigned the postmastership several weeks ago, 
vigorous efforts were made to obtain the appointment of 
a politician to the place. Many Republicans, however, 
felt that the promotion of Mr. Morgan would serve not 
only as a reward to an efficient public servant, but also 
as an incentive to faithful, non-political employees 
throughout the public service. When the President’s 
choice was announced, the comments of a large section of 
the party press indicated a wide-spread conviction that 
an important battle had been won for the merit system, 
which, consistently applied for more than a half century 
in England, has produced a working force of unexampled 
efficiency in the administration of public affairs, 


& 


ONcE more Albert Edward VII. appears conspicuously 
before the world as the advocate and active missionary 
of peace among the nations. The visit which the King 
of England paid to Emperor William at Wilhelmshohe, on 
August 14, is regarded as a wise attempt to modify the fric- 
tion betweenGreat Britain and Germany which began when 
the kaiser sent his famous message to Paul Kruger soon 
after the outbreak of the South African War, and which 
has been increasingly manifest in the subsequent contact 
between the two peoples. Observers of public sentiment 
in England have realized for a long time that the sense of 
irritation in the relations between Berlin and London was 
a tangible fact, which might have produced a serious 
situation under given conditions. The recent interview 
between king and kaiser has produced an excellent effect 
in both England and Germany, and the international 
view of the future relations between the two countries 
has gained much in optimism. 


a 


THE effects of the Russian war upon the material con- 
dition of Japan is outlined strikingly in an analysis of the 
Japanese budget which has recently come to hand. A 
study of the fiscal condition of the Japanese Empire 
shows conclusively that the conflict, resulting as it did 
in a great victory for Japan, yet burdened that country 
with a series of grave problems which promise to remain 
unsolved for many years to come. ‘The estimates for 
expenditures for the fiscal year ending March 31 next 
include the sum of 204,161,731 yen, classified as ‘‘extraor- 
dinary expenditures,’ out of a total of 616,441,047 yen. 
The bulk of these ‘‘extraordinary expenditures”? are 
caused directly by outlays occasioned, directly or indi- 
rectly, by the war. Despite every possible retrenchment 
the Japanese tax-payer is hampered by a load which in- 
evitably counts for much in a country where extremely 
low wages are the rule. ‘The rate of taxation per capita 
is almost three times as high as it was six or seven years 
ago. Nevertheless, the Japanese are bearing their bur- 
den with a cheerful hopefulness. 


ad 


AN illuminating side light upon the issues that are 
agitating the population of Ireland is furnished by the 
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nature of the resentment that led to an attempt, on August ~ 
15, to blow up the lodge of Lord Ashtown at Glenahiry — 
near Clonmel. Lord Ashtown, who had aroused intense — 
hostility by his activities in the cattle-grazing war, 
narrowly escaped with his life when an infernal machine 
was exploded in his lodge. The hatred of the peasantry 
for the lord of Glenahiry was based partly upon a declara- 
tion which he made in the course of a recent speech, when 
he said. ‘‘I would rather have bullocks on my estates 
than Catholic laborers.” The incident of Glenahiry is 
a fresh illustration of the contention of many of the 
friends of Ireland that the unrest in that country is the 
result very largely of the religious incompatibility be- 
tween the peasantry and the landlords. It is a striking 
commentary upon the nature of the Celt that in many ~ 
districts in Canada which are predominantly Irish 
Protestant members of Parliament are habitually re- 


turned, 
ad 


THE nameless authority at Shanghai, who for the past — 
two decades has been responsible for most of the infor- — 
mation which Europe and America have had of events 
in China, gave out the announcement, on August 15, that 
the Empress Dowager of China would abdicate on the 
next Chinese New Year. Such a step would remove 
from the palace the influence which, in one way or another, 
has dominated Chinese affairs for a full half century 
unless the theoreticians have been entirely misled in their 
estimate of things at Pekin. The Dowager Empress 
Tzi-Hsu, who began life as a slave, is now seventy-two 
years old. Despite her advanced age and humble origin, 
however, she probably is the most powerful individual — 
in all Asia outside of the palace at Tokyo. Recently, her 
influence has been felt in unmistakable ways in the grad- 
ual modernization of the country. Whether her abdica- 
tion from the imperial authority will retard or accelerate 
the movement of progress is a subject for speculation, 


Brevities. 


How shall one keep young? By not growing old. 

One peril to our language comes from the careless use 
of words by eminent men of science who have never 
learned to write good English. 


Whoever assents to the assertion of a reckless vagabond 
that society is wholly responsible for his degraded career 
postpones a little the better organization of society, 
which would make it less easy for one to be a reckless 
vagabond. 


The hearing of many ministerial candidates is often 
spoken of as mark of modern degeneracy, but the church 
at Salem Village heard candidates seventeen years, and — 
then settled the man who brought on the witchcraft — 
excitement of 1692. : 


How trustworthy the majority of private secretaries 
and writers are is evident when one thinks of the innu- 
merable confidential communications which pass through 
their hands, and are so seldom misused to the disadvan- 
tage of the writers. 


When two neighbors, living on opposite sides of the 
same street and belonging to different churches, fail to 
understand each other, what is the probability that any 
one of us will comprehend the motives and character of 
people on the other side of the globe? 


fs a 
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If it has taken us forty years to bring the solution of 
our colored problem to the stage where it now rests, how 
long will it take us to adjust and readjust and fit to their 
backs the burdens of the white man, the yellow man, 
_ the brown man, and the black man throughout the world? 


When Rev. Robert Collyer returns this autumn from 
his transatlantic wanderings, he will bring with him the 
right to attach the honorable letters L.H.D. (Literarum 
Humaniorum Doctor) to his name, and friends will greet 
him as Dr..Collyer. It would be pleasant to be in Leeds, 
Scotland, on that day next month when the ancient uni- 
versity will confer upon him her degree and pronounce 
him Doctor of Literature. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Wild Flowers Again. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The letter of August 1 from ‘‘A Shoaler’”’ touches me 
keenly, as I also am in a lovely spot where the flowers 
add just the needed touch of tenderness to the woods and 
the sea. 

In August there are many most lovely orchids here, 
giving a subtle charm to the green, and growing in 
the most delightfully out-of-the-way places. Their re- 
moteness has not prevented their giving pleasure to num- 
bers of people who gather bunches of them on their walks. 
_ This pleasure will disappear, however, as it has in many 
localities, as orchids are chary of seeding, and, unless many 
are left growing near to each other, their days are num- 
bered. I even saw three pitchers full of the delicate 
things offered for sale by the roadside. 

Putting destruction aside, three stalks are better than 
more, as half their beauty is in the graceful form which is 
lost in a bunch. Can’t we leave them in their own ap- 
propriate surroundings as the reward of the walker? 


A SUMMER VISITOR. 
NORTHEAST HARBOR, ME. 


Christians. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In behalf of our Christian body I wish to say that I 
hope that neither your readers nor the members of your 
Association will be led by the remarks of Dr. J. J. Sum- 
merbell at your Anniversary meetings, to infer that our 
people are tending to incorporate anything anti-Unita- 
rian or anti-Trinitarian into our denominational creed, 
written or unwritten. I do not think Dr. Summerbell 
would have it so understood. It is our profession and 
aim (would it were our attainment!) to be simply Chris- 
tians, in all the breadth and significance of that term. 
Our friendly and co-operative fellowship is in the same 
line. Whether one be Unitarian or Trinitarian, or Arian 
without either prefix, if he is a lover of God and man, 
and is disposed to serve the One and help the other, he 
is welcome to our fellowship, both in love and service. 


-He may hold his own views, so he does not attempt to 


enforce them on us. We will work together for the 
higher ends which are common to us both. 

In the election which substituted Dr. Barrett for Dr. 
Summerbell as editor of the Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
I do not think that the question of Dr. Barrett’s views 
on the Trinity had any bearing at all. I did not hear 
it mentioned. Indeed, until this word of Dr. Summer- 
bell’s, I never had a hint that he was ‘‘an ardent Trinita- 
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rian.” Certainly, as far as my knowledge goes, it has 
never appeared in any of his public utterances. I think 
it was his character as an ‘‘ardent’’ Christian, peace- 
loving, but aggressive for all that is best, that com- 
mended him to his supporters. I was interested and 
touched by the remarks of Dr. Francis G. Peabody, 
following those of Dr. Summerbell. They recalled the 
year to which he alludes, when he was a colleague with 
me on the Antioch College Faculty. As far as the in- 
fluence of such Unitarians spoils one, it is well to be 
spoiled. I greatly regret that I could not have been 


at your meetings. J. B. WESTON. 
CRAIGVILLE, Mass. 


Sonnet. 


O Earth! ‘Thou hast not any wind that blows 
That is not music, Every weed of thine, 
Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine; 

And every little hedgerow flower that grows 

And every little brown bird that doth sing, 
Has something greater than itself, and bears 

A living word to every living thing, 

Albeit it holds the message unawares. 


All shapes and sounds have something that is not 
Of them. A spirit broods amid the grass; 
Vague outlines of the Everlasting Thought 
Lie in the melting shadows as they pass; 
The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 
The fringes of the sunset and the hills. 
—Richard Realf. 


In Bobolink Lane. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The clover is a palace of delight. The tall grasses 
are like stately trees in rich men’s gardens. Here the 
bobolink inhabits. This is his pleasance. To us it is 
simply a pretty, sweet-smelling field: to him it is the 
source of inspiration, the deep well of joy, the gurgling 
brook where flows his careless and uncontaminated 
happiness. ‘The clover field bordering the lane seems to 
tingle all through and through with the ecstasy of his 
little tuneful soul. 

He is like a great prima donna engaged for a short 
season, who concentrates upon her music all the powers 
of her being, for soon she knows she will be mute. So 
the transfigured bird pours all his emotions in one great, 
bubbling trill. There is in him a well of glee that gurgles 
and overflows and makes you laugh, as you cry out to 
the jolly little fellow, ‘‘Good cheer!” His first song 
after the long winter silence is an epoch. It makes your 
heart quiver. ‘‘There,’’ you say, ‘‘there he is again, 
the welcome friend; and I have lived to hear his song 
once more.” 

He seems all of youth, boyhood, and girlhood, of its 
memories of the time when the wild grapevine was in 
blossom, and dog roses dotted the wild hedge, and the 
elder flowers clustered in snowy curds, and the scent of 
the new clover perfumed the dewy morning and the pen- 
sive evening. He was the mouthpiece of the rich, glowing 
rapture and joy of summer. Great trees along the lane- 
side where the bobolinks sing cast down that dense, 
impenetrable, cool shade where it is good to lie and 
pillow your head upon the book you do not read near 
the raspberries in the fence corners distilling familiar 
odors loved of childhood. 

A world of grass and clover, tall, strong, and rich; 
a world of green ripples and sunshine; a kingdom of 
tiny insects, of which the happy bobolink seems the 
monarch! ‘The wind runs over the field in watered stripes, 
excelling the richest silk in beauty; and here comes the 
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heart and soul of the luxurious summer world, the flut- 
tering, restless, eager little creature, buttoned up in his 
black and white surtout, quirking his tail, and looking 
about with his bright eye with an intelligence and sparkle 
that seems almost human. He is bursting with a sense 
of joy and rapture few other birds appear to feel. Many 
content themselves with a monotonous chirp, a brief 
warble, or melancholy note; but nothing will satisfy 
him but a full-throated song. The notes come so fast, 
they seem to tumble over each other in exultation and 
delight. I have heard him laugh, and who has not? 
Not the mocking laugh of the loon, but the laugh of pure 
fun and rapture. For our little black-and-white bird 
is a humorist, though he has no jokes in the corner of the 
newspaper. 

You will remember red sunsets when the firs stood 
black against the big round disk, shorn of its rays, and 
on the windy gusts the bobolink’s song came to your 
ear from the grassy borders of the pond, where the frogs’ 
hoarse guttural bass was still heard. That airy tinkle 
of silver bells chiming to some mysterious rite at nature’s 
shrine had the uplift.of a rare and beautiful dream. 
Wood alleys, mysterious and quiet, bordered by grass 
lands and gently climbing hills with paths trickling 
about them; the tinkle of little brooks shed from springs 
in rocky basins, fern-fringed; the smell of the ripening 
wheat and oats,—all seem tangled in that silvery chime. 

Our bird seems the embodied soul of little Pippa, who 
sang, 

; ‘“God’s in his heaven, 

All’s right with the world.’’ 

Small preacher, he mounts his pulpit on a grass stalk, and 
swings himself in sheer joyas he pours out such a strain 
of bliss, one were ashamed to cherish churlish thoughts 
or dark forebodings. Of all our birds he is the most 
beloved, the most familiar. He does not shun the 
neighborhood of the village or the cottage. Wherever 
there is a grass field, a clover patch, a stretch of ripening 
grain, there his little, vagrant, happy song is heard. He 
is like a wandering student on vacation, who sings from 
very contentment as he trudges along the highway; 
for he comes late and goes early from our fields, and the 
shaven meadows see him and hear him no more for the 
whole year. We miss his sociable and inspiring com- 
panionship. We would keep him ever near us to repeat 
his message of eternal youth and unending joy. 

The little feathered moralist seems to say that man 
was made to be happy; but somehow he has missed the 
path, and has wandered in dismal places and over much 
dirty ground. But there is a way, he says, back to nature 
and to God, and the way is by means of wisdom and 
truth, by love and humanity, by the simple joy of ex- 
istence. Even a little bird may teach us as much as 
this. 


After Graduation. 


BY HELEN WARE. 


_The bright days of happy work and play are ended. 
From confused memories of the last crowded hours— 
baccalaureate, daisy chains, ivy planting, diplomas, 
promenades, dances—emerges the question, What next? 

“Every ending is also a beginning’; and the new 
study that awaits the graduate is the art of living, the 
most fascinating of all arts, one that will engage all his 
powers, all his days, however long they may be. Be 
the environment what it may, the pursuit may -go on 
steadily: we have only to use the day’s oprortun- 
ity, slight or great, for the twofold endeavor,—to 
make of ourselves somewhat better creatures and to 
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be always more welcome to those about us. To some — 
comes the added joy of an absorbing career, to none 
is denied the endeavor to make daily living a fine art, 
to live the ideal life. ; 

One of the most obvious possibilities to be realized — 
in these days of new freedom is continued self-culture, — 
The graduate has learned how to use his powers, he has — | 
had glimpses of broad fields of knowledge: what he — 
will make of himself is yet to appear. It has been said 
that the use made of the first months of leisure decides 
in great measure the attainment of after years. Now 
that prescribed tasks are ended, it remains to form 
and strengthen the habit of voluntary reading, since to 
looks we must look for perennial amusement, solace, and 
inspiration. If we try to follow, even at long distance, 
the endless procession of new books, we attempt the im- 
possible. By selecting only a small number, those that we _ 
feel belong to us, we gain time to re-read with affection 
what best deserves our pains, and so gather into the mind 
rich store of high thoughts and emotions for perpetual 
delight. To make for one’s self such an atmosphere, 
by culling noble thoughts and bidding them bloom for- 
ever for us, is to change the whole personality. 

It is good to keep a language or two bright by regular 
reading. How delightful to meet men and women in 
the seventies and: eighties who retain their interest in 
French, German, or Greek! Translations seldom arouse 
great enthusiasm, and we can hardly afford to ignore the 
masterpieces of classic and contemporary literature in 
such languages as we have mastered the rudiments of. 
A very little time given regularly suffices to hold what 
we have gained, and the reward is most satisfying. 

The return from school or college to home duties 
is often a difficult transition. Is it not possible to 
bring the richness of all that was enjoyed into the 
familiar routine,—to translate the personal uplift into 
happiness for the inner circle? Whether home is the 
dearest of all places or a dull prison from which to escape 
as soon as possible depends on those who make it. If 
love is there, and the exquisite peace of ordered, unself-— 
ish living, no outside joys can be half so sweet as those 
of home. ‘To bring all fruits of culture, all refinements 
of courtesy into its service,—this indeed is a high achieve- 
ment, the mastery of which depends on learning the 
thousand avenues through which we may bring happi- 
ness to others. It is a pleasure to recall the young girl 
of whom I once heard, who went every night to sit with 
the feeble old grandfather of the house, and give him 
in a few minutes of cheerful chat the day’s happenings. 
We can imagine what brightness the visit made in a 
quiet, monotonous day. . 

Suppose our dearest friends are far distant, and the 
immediate society is not congenial. It is surely better 
in such cases to seek common ground, and be friendly, if 
not intimate, with those about us. In the ladder of life 
we stand above some in privilege and resource, others 
are above us. It is all a relative matter. We are of 
one brotherhood, and the common tie is a much deeper 
thing than the differences: the thing is to be companion- 
able as we walk through the world together. In a 
recent periodical were two pictures of more than passing 
interest: a man and a woman were shown in their 
separate homes, each dreaming of the other as the ideal 
chosen companion for life, and the thought of each was — 
that the other was, first of all, a good comrade. Every 
time we give self the lower place, and bend to the wish 
of another, every time we try to study the likings of 
those we meet and to go their way, we are learning the 
beautiful thing called comradeship. . 

So, rightly used, the days after school and college need 
not be empty. They are rich in opportunities for the 
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~ intellectual life and for loving service. ‘The one differ- 
ence is that now the student must set his own tasks, 
and, if he does not find occasions, make them. From 
this development of the individuality, this seeking and 
_ surrendering, should come self-recognition and manifold 
happiness. 

ASHLAND, Mass. 


Liberal Religion as a World Movement. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


VII. LiserAL, RELIGION IN HOLLAND. 


Part IT. 


The principal of toleration was little known in the age 
of the Reformation. Roman Catholicism repudiated it. 
Lutherans and Calvinists seldom practised it. Both 
were almost as severe as Rome herself in persecuting 
heretics. If we would find toleration advocated and 
practised by organized bodies of people, we must go to 
the Anabaptists and the Unitarians. These taught it 
as a principle, and were generally, though not quite al- 
ways, true to it. There were individuals, too, con- 
nected with all the churches, even the Catholic, and 
outside of all, who urged it. We have seen that Erasmus 
was one. ‘There were many more in Holland. William 
of Orange taught and exemplified it in the noblest way. 
_ Such other great Dutch leaders as Barneveldt and John 
De Witt did the same. The principles of these leaders 
were not always carried out by the people; and yet 
during the whole of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies there was probably more toleration and religious 
freedom in Holland than in any other country, not 
even excepting Switzerland. English Presbyterians and 
‘French Huguenots found refuge in Holland. Jews 
from many parts of Europe did the same. Heretical 
books which were not allowed to be published in other 
lands found publishers-in the Netherlands. Tyndale’s 
translation of the New Testament was not allowed to 
be printed in England, so it was printed in Holland and 
from there smuggled into England. It is significant 
that Locke both wrote and published in Holland his 
“Letter concerning Toleration”; that is, his plea for 
toleration in England. While the English universities 
closed their doors to all except those who consented to 
wear the yoke of conformity, the Dutch universities 
‘welcomed law-abiding searchers for truth of every re- 
ligious name and from every land. 


We have found that the Holland people for the most 


part adopted the faith of Calvin; that is, the church 
known as the Reformed, To what extent was that 
liberal? ‘The answer is: In regard to its church govern- 
“ment it was liberal to a considerable degree. It set 
up for itself no hierarchy and no ecclesiastical tyranny 
like those of Rome. Indeed it repudiated everything 
of the kind. While it was not congregational, it placed 
much power in the hands of the people. It said, ‘‘All 
are kings and priests unto Ged, poor as well as rich, laity 
as well as clergy.”” This was much. When we turn from 
its government to its theology, we see that that was 
anything but liberal. However, because it based itself 
‘upon the Bible, which every one was bidden to read 
and study for himself, it was faced in the direction of 
liberty. How far it has moved between the sixteenth 
century and the twentieth, we shall see as we go on. 

The first important theological forward movement 
to be nc tcd occurred at the beginning of the seventeenth 
_ century. It was the rise of what is known as Arminian- 
ism, 4 movement of protest_against the Calvinistic doc- 
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trine of election and predestination. Arminius, a dis- 
tinguished preacher of Amsterdam and later a theologi- 
cal professor in Leyden University, denounced this doc- 
trine as unjust, dishonoring to God, and destructive of 
free will in man, and taught in its stead what is known 
as conditional election,—that Christ died not alone for 
the select few, but for all men, and that all who will may 
accept him and be saved. Strange as it may seem, this 
teaching of Arminius stirred up furious opposition. All 
thoughts of toleration’for the time were forgotten. His _ 
opponents tried to get him removed from his place in 
the university. To this the authorities would not con- 
sent; but after his death, which occurred soon, his fol- 
lowers were summoned before a council (the famous 
Synod of Dort) and condemned. Two hundred Arminian 
pastors were deposed. 

But, though the Arminian movement seemed defeated, 
it was not dead. Out of it sprung immediately the 
Dutch Remonstrant Church, which, though it has never 
attracted to itself large numbers, has been a strong liberal- 
izing influence in Holland. And, what is still more im- 
portant, the Arminian thought or system of theology 
has spread and become very influential in lands outside 
of Holland. It has long been the prevailing theology of 
the Church of England. It is distinctly the theology 
of all the Methodist churches of the world. It has 
greatly modified Calvinism everywhere, and its tendency - 
everywhere has been to lead to thought still more liberal 
than itself. 

Hugo Grotius, a contemporary of Arminius, did much 
for the cause of reasonable and ethical religion in Hol- 
land and elsewhere, partly by his able and enlightened 
theological and Biblical writings, and partly by his great 
book on the Rights of War and Peace (‘‘De Jure Belli et 
Pacis’’) by which he laid the foundation of the modern 
science of international law. Said Andrew D. White, 
standing at the grave of Grotius in 1899, ‘‘Of all works 
not claiming divine inspiration, that book has proved 
the greatest benefit to humanity.” ‘This book did two 
supremely important things: it showed that right and 
justice are not bounded by international lines; that 
the Golden Rule is for communities and governments as 
well as for individuals. And it also showed (as no work - 
had ever done before) that the real basis of right is to be 
found not in Church or Bible, but in man’s own nature 
as a social being. This struck a heavy blow at eccle- 
siastical and dogmatic religion, but to ethical and practi- 
cal religion it rendered a service of the greatest value. 

Forty years after Arminius and Grotius, Spinoza, a 
Jew, became, by his remarkable philosophical writings, 
a distinct liberalizing and spiritualizing influence in 
religion, not only in Holland, but in all Europe. 

Aside from the rise and spread of Arminianism there 
has been no other great forward movement in theological 
thought in Holland until we reach the middle of the 
nineteenth century, yet on the whole there has been 
much quiet but real progress. The causes which pro- 
duced this progress have been much the same as those 
which were operated to produce similar advance in other 
lands, the principal among them being popular education, 
the spread of intelligence and thought from country to 
country by means of commerce, travel, and the printed 
page, the growth of science, the development of Biblical 
and religious scholarship in the universities, and the 
general spirit of freedom and inquiry that is everywhere 
present in the modern world. 

The Dutch were the first modern nation to establish 
in their universities chairs of Comparative Religion. 
These have brought many minds into close and intelligent 
contact with the great religions of the world outside of 
our own, with results that have been in a high degree 
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broadening and liberalizing. The Holland universities 
have produced many eminent theological and Biblical 
scholars, a large proportion of whom have been liberal. 
Especially has the University of Leyden been a great 
and shining light, shedding its illumination over all Hol- 
land and far beyond. Its wide influence may be seen 
in the fact that in the seventeenth century it matriculated 
more than two thousand students from England. Of its 
plain old chapel Niebuhr said, ‘‘It is the most memorable 
room in Europe in the history of learning.’”” This great 
historic university, founded by William of Orange, as a 
reward to the people of Leyden for their heroic resist- 
ance to the Spaniards when their city was besieged, has 
been for more than three centuries the centre of liberal 
religious thought in Holland, and perhaps was never 
more so than at the present time. It would not be ex- 
travagant to say that no modern student of the Bible 
in any land has done more to give to the world a rational 
understanding of the origin and meaning of the Old 
Testament than the late Dr. Kuenen of Leyden. The 
work of Profs. Tiele, Scholten, Oort, Opzoomer, Eerd- 
mans, and De la Saussaye has been scarcely less valuable 
or less helpful to liberal religion. 

The present population of Holland is about 5,400,000. 
Somewhat more than three-fifths of these are Protestants, 
the rest Catholics and Jews. By far the largest Protes- 
tant church is the Dutch Reformed, which up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was connected with 
the State. Now there is no established Church: all 
the churches stand on an equality, ‘and all are granted 
perfect freedom. Of course in the Catholic Church no 
one expects much theological progress; and yet there 
are signs that even here the higher Biblical criticism is 
making some headway among the more intelligent minds. 
It is in the Protestant. churches that the hope of liberal 
religion for the near future lies. 

About the middle of. the last century a progressive 
religious movement arose which manifested great vigor 
and promised much, affecting more or less nearly all the 
Protestant denominations. It came to be generally 
known by the name ‘‘modern,” and this has continued 
to be the popular designation of the liberal party in Hol- 
land ever since. ‘The ‘‘moderns” reject the orthodox 
creeds, and indeed all fixed creeds,—everything that 
tends to hinder inquiry or fetter the free soul. ‘Their 
aims are not dogmatic or ecclesiastical, much less icono- 
clastic, but ethical and spiritual. One of their best- 
known leaders epitomizes their faith as follows: ‘‘ Belief 
in the living God, the Father of mankind, whose spirit 
is living in the hearts of his children, who is served accord-. 
ing to the principles of the teaching of Jesus, our Master.”’ 
It need hardly be pointed out that this is exactly in 
line with the liberal Christianity of England and the 
United States as represented by the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches. 

This ‘‘modern” movement made great headway for 
twenty-five years, from 1850 to 1875: since then it has 
met with strenuous and strongly organized resistance, 
and has advanced much more slowly. In the country as 
a whole the conservatives are still much in the majority, 
—a majority which is strongest among the least intelli- 
gent classes, and which tends to pass away with the in- 
crease of knowledge. The liberals are not discouraged. 
They see that the work of religious enlightenment, in 
which they are engaged, is one not of a few brief years, 
but of generations. Says Prof. Eerdmans of Leyden, 
hopefully, ‘‘I believe this century will see very great 
progress in liberal religious thought in Holland.” 

For thirty years or more the ‘‘moderns” have had a 
general organization called the Protestantenbond, the 
object of which is to bring the progressive minds in all the 
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churches into closer relations, and by united efforts to— 
strengthen and advance the liberal cause. Its member- 

ship is made up of individuals, not of churches or repre- 
sentatives of churches. In 1901 the membership num- — 
bered 18,500: and there were branch organizations estab- 
lished in 157 places. The Protestantenbond holds an- 
nual meetings in leading cities. That of the present 
year was held at Groningen, quite in the north, in May, 
and is reported as large and full of spirit. 

There is another association with aims in some respects ° 
similar, but confined to the Reformed Church, which ~ 
is called the ‘‘Evangelical Union”; but its success has 
not been great. Lately, in several of the provinces, 
‘Provincial Unions” have sprung up, some of which 
are said to be meeting with much favor and large success. 

Perhaps the greatest practical difficulty that the 
liberals of Holland have to contend with is the fact that 
they possess few separate congregations or congregations 
which are entirely their own: nearly everywhere they 
are in the same church organizations with the orthodox. — 
In congregations where the majority are conservative, ~ 
conservative ministers are chosen, and the liberals are ~ 
without such preaching and such religious training for 
their children as they want. ‘The question is much agi- 
tated, Would it not be better to organize distinctly 
liberal churches wherever possible ? 

I must not close without a few words regarding the 
service which Holland has rendered to liberal religion 
in America. Of course much such service has been ren- 
dered through the writings of her scholars and thinkers; 
for perhaps nowhere have the books of ‘such leaders in 
liberal thought and scholarship as Kuenen, Scholten, 


and Tiele met with a more appreciative reception or 


exerted greater influence than on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. But this is not all. Americans can never forget 
that the first settlers of New England, the Pilgrim Fathers 
who landed at Plymouth, were for twelve years given a 
home and kindly protection in Holland after they had 
been driven by persecution from England, and before 
they set sail for the far-off New World. Nor can Uni- 
tarians or any who love civil and religious liberty ever 
forget the legacy of liberty, breadth, and tolerance which 
they brought with them from Holland and conferred 
upon their descendants here. Nothing in American 
history is more noticeable than the contrast in spirit 
between these Pilgrims who came over in the Mayflower 
to Plymouth, after having been at school in the tolerant, 
liberty-loving Netherlands, and the Puritans who came 
over later, directly from intolerant England, and settled 
farther north in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. ‘The 
spirit of intolerance sprung up early in New England 
and bore bitter fruit. Many who in their old home had 
been persecuted became in their’new home themselves 
persecutors. But it was the Puritans who came direct 
from England who did the persecuting. The Pilgrims 
who brought with them the influence of Holland did 
not persecute,—neither did they nor their descendants. 

Nor was this all. The liberal spirit which they had 
gained (John Robinson had in earlier life been a student 
in Leyden University) they carried into the very consti- 
tutions of their churches. They did not bind them- 
selves together with creeds, but with covenants, and 
covenants so broad and liberal that they left the way 
open for new light and progress. Much of the later Uni- 
tarianism of New England traces itself back to the men 
who came from Holland, either in the first Mayfiower 
Company or during the next five years. ‘The Plymouth 
church itself is now Unitarian, and has found no occasion 
to lay aside or change its old first covenant. How far 


the candle of soul liberty, lighted in Holland, has shed 
its beams! 
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_ In conclusion, it is interesting to notice that in one 
other very different way, but also very important, is 
‘Unitarianism in America indebted to the land of William 
of Orange, Grotius, and Kuenen. It was Mr. Huide- 
koper, a Unitarian from Holland, who in 1844 founded in 
Meadville, Pa., the Theological School which for sixty 
years has trained so large a proportion of the students 
for the ministry of the American Unitarian churches. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ennobled. 


In my deep grief most querulous I grew, 
d vexed myself with futile questioning 
Why he who in his life would never bring 
Aught into mine, well guarded, which he knew 
Might chance to give me pain, and gladly drew 
From many a wound its most-envenomed sting, 
Should, in his death, straight to my heart let wing 
As deadly aimed an arrow as e’er flew. 


And yet on saner thought ’twould seem, for me 
Who am so sorely wounded, he hath won 
As recompense an honor truly great; 
For am I not the mother now of one 
Who’s early come into his high estate, 
And wears the crown of immortality? 
—Alice Crossette Hall. 


a 


eit Ethics of Right Living. 


BY HELEN M. SMITH. 


A phase of ethical teaching is occupying the attention 
of the world to-day as at no other time since the world 
began. 

This ethical principle which underlies the daily con- 
duct of our lives is as old as life itself. As far back as 
we can trace the human race, we find evidences of it. 
It is one of the prime factors of the religion established 
by Christ, yet it far antedates Christianity. It is found 
in the character of Abraham during his early wander- 
ings in search of the Promised Land, but it did not 
Originate with the Hebrews. Lao-tse and Confucius 
taught it to the Chinese, Zoroaster to the Persians, 
Krishna and Buddha to the Hindus, Moses to the 
Israelites, and Mohammed to the Mohammedans. Max 
Miiller says, There is no religion—or, if there is, I do not 
know it—which does not say, ‘‘Do good, avoid evil.’’ 
After quoting at length from the six or eight religious 
books of different peoples, Sunderland says: ‘‘Thus 
might I go on quoting from all those different sacred 
books, and, judging from the sentiments expressed, 
no one could possibly tell whether I was quoting from 
the bible of the Brahmans, the bible of the Buddhists, 
the bible of the Persians, the Chinese bible, the Jewish 
bible, or the Christian bible, so nearly alike are they in 
their ethical and spiritual teaching.”’ 

Each knows in his inner consciousness that certain 
ethical attributes make for righteousness,—love, hope, 
courage, fortitude, joy and cheerfulness, the outgiving 
of ourselves and of our substance, the withholding of 
our physical sufferings and of our mental distresses. 
Examples are found in the Stoicism of the Spartans, 
the pleasant philosophy of the Greeks and Romans. 
Such sentiments are the burden of Marcus Aurelius’s 
song, and are the outgrowth of a recognized power within 
ourselves that is in accord with the power that pervades 
the universe. 

When Paul wrote to the Corinthians, ‘‘God will not 
suffer ye to be tempted beyond that ye are able, but 
will with that temptation make a way of escape, that 
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ye may be able to bear it,’’ he meant just that same 
power within ourselves that enables us to bear every- 
thing that comes to us, whether of sickness or sorrow, 
or loss or disappointment. We all know ‘‘how much 
the heart may bear and yet not break, how much the 
flesh may suffer and yet not die.” 

The great principle of living right depends on how 
we bear things. Marcus Aurelius in his Meditations 
says, ‘‘Nothing happens to anybody which he is not 
fitted by nature to bear.” The same idea has been 
expressed before and since a] countless other writers 
in countless other ways. e have all experienced 
the fact that, when troubles press upon us so thick and 
fast that there seems no avenue of escape, if we will 
but cease to beat against the bars,—cease to try to work 
out the problem our way, but yield to that unknown 
power, or force, outside ourselves,—the trouble will pass 
from us or become much less hard, and the problem 
be worked out for us. 

Sometimes we have the inner strength to do this 
voluntarily. Sometimes it is forced upon us involunta- 
rily, as when we have no further strength to resist, or 
when sleep presses its tranquil, soothing hand over us 
with the mountains yet unclimbed, the rivers still to be 
forded. We awaken to find, as Emerson says, not 
‘rough, rasping friction, but slippery, sliding surfaces.” 
Surely, opium has been instilled into our troubles. ‘There 
are no mountains to climb, no rivers to cross. ‘The path- 
way lies straight before us through an inviting flowery 
way. 

Why will not these experiences teach us that we are 
not expected to untangle our own labyrinthian paths, 
but to put ourselves in accord with that power which 
is guiding all our ways. The sooner we cease our in- 
effectual kicking against the pricks, our impotent wail- 
ings and lamentations, the sooner will the problem of 
right and happy living be solved. 

We are told in a little book called ‘‘Power through 
Repose” that, when we sit, we must let the chair sup- 
port us; when we travel, not to try to push the train, 
but to let the engine do the work, let that get tired. 
So must we keep a mental poise as well as a physical 
one. We must not project our minds toward the end 
of the journey our bodies must make. Neither must we 
suffer our minds to go over again a disagreeable ex- 
perience of the past. Why tread a painful path twice? 

In Egypt regret is numbered among the deadly sins. 
One of their chief commands is, ‘‘Thou shalt not con- 
sume thy heart.’’ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof, and the good thereof as well. We can always 


‘live through the evil of to-day,—the real present thing 


we survive, but waste ourselves thinking of yesterday’s 
trouble that has ceased to be and of to-morrow’s trouble 
which has not come, and which, perhaps, never will 
come. 

‘The opinion of a vexed and tired person is of little 
value.” Such a person should be permitted to rest. 
One of the finest sentences of the Psalmist is, ‘‘He 
giveth his beloved sleep.’’ In the original Hebrew 
it is better,—‘‘He giveth his beloved while they sleep.” 

‘‘Human nature,’ says Goethe, ‘‘possesses wonderful 
powers, and has something in store for us when we least 
expect it. There have been times when I have fallen 
asleep in tears, and awakened next morning fresh and 
joyful.” Who has not had Goethe’s experience? It 
is not that our troubles have grown less, but we have 
been reinforced by that power outside ourselves with 
courage, faith, hope, and cheer. 

Our Christian Science friends have an expression 
that all might well adopt. They say, Give those who 
are ill, who are unhappy, who are discouraged, ‘‘a good 
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thought.” Give ourselves, I say, a good thought, too. 
Say, ‘I am well,” “‘I am happy,” not “‘I am sick,” ‘‘I 
am miserable.’’ In nine cases out of ten you will be 
welland happy. As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he. In the tenth case it will do no harm. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Prodigal Son. 


BY REV. CHARLES GRAVES. 


And when he[the prodigal son] came to himself, he said: I will 
arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to 
be called thy son: make me as one of thy hired servants—LuKE 
XV, 17-19. 


It is just a glimpse, just a corner, so to speak, of that 
familiar picture which is painted by this unknown gospel 
writer; just one attitude of the mind and the man, and 
the man which is struck in the history, the religious history 
of every soul. It is all very familiar, very common- 
place. No hidden meaning, no mysterious dogma, 
no theological puzzle. Just a bit of ordinary, every-day 
life, and in it is laid bare one of the secrets of the great 
problem of redemption. 

And this picture is characteristic of the faith, the work, 
the religious attitude of Jesus. He was always concern- 
ing himself not about another world, but about this world. 
His interest centred not in the life beyond the tomb, 
but in this life, life on this side of the tomb. The religion 
of Jesus was not for angels, but for men; not for saints, but 
for sinners; not from angels, but from the unfathomed 
heart and mind of man. One thought dominated him 
and shaped all his preaching to one text,—the duty, the 
opportunity, the possibility of struggling, thoughtless, 
careless, sinful man becoming godlike right here amid 
his common work; the duty, the opportunity, the pos- 
sibility of fretful, distraught men and women transforming 
their disturbed homes into something like heaven; the 
possible heavenliness of earth and the potential godliness 
of man; that was the text of all the Christ’s preaching. 

This story of the prodigal son is one of the most human 
of all the parables or illustrations which Jesus used to 
give pcint- to his sermons. In it are brought out with 
striking clearness the virtues and the vices, the weaknesses 
and strengths, the folly and wisdom, the smallness and 
the largeness of human nature. Also the downward and 
the upward path, the damnation and the salvation of thé 
soul by man’s own efforts. 

Let me summarize as briefly as my purpose will allow 
the main points of the story or parable. 

A certain man of wealth has two sons. By the law 
of the land the older of the two is heir to his father’s 
position and also to two-thirds of his father’s posses- 
sions. The younger son is heir only to the remaining 
third of the possessions. He is heir to some possessions, 
but no position. By this arrangement it became possible 
for a son, if he was so determined, to sell out his share of 
the inheritance without waiting for the death of the 
father. The younger son of the story, more restless than 
evil in his spirit, insisted on having his portion without 
further delay, that he might go out into the world and 
carry out his own desires, his own schemes, get away and 
live his own life as he pleased, free from dictation or 
restraint of those older. He receives his portion and 
goes off with a light heart and an assuring ambition to 
try his fortune with the world. He had no definite plan, 
didn’t know what he was going to do, didn’t know what 
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he wanted to do. I suspect he was foolish enough—as 
many a young man is in these days—to believe that ali — 
he has to do is to ask for it, and the best paying position 
in the world would be hurriedly given hinr; all he hasto de, 
is to say the word, and abundant wealth will be pom 
into his hands. Like many a young man in all ages 
had not reckoned on the possibility of there being trouble 
and breakers ahead, on which he might wreck himself 
and his fortune. Ng ! 

The common interpretation laid upon this is to the © 
effect that the young man of the story was at heart a 
bad young man; that he wanted to get the money into 
his hands that he might go away to hide his unworthy 
self from his family and friends, and just sow his wild 
oats for all he is worth. That, it seems to me, is forcing — 
the story into the interests of a theological scheme. Now, — 
as I understand it, in this parable Jesus simply took a 
page from the book of every-day life. He concerned 
himself not with exceptional, but average, humanity. | 
Were the prodigal son wholly vicious, if he had only evil 
in his heart when he left his father’s house with all his 
fortune upon him, he would be an exceptional young man, 
By that I mean, taking young men as you find them, they — 
are neither conspicuous for goodness nor for badness, — 
They do not strive very hard to be good, neither on the 
other hand do they strive very hard to be very bad. 
Whether you like to be told it or not, the truth is, we, you~ 
and I, people generally, are living, as regards wickedness — 
and righteousness on the level of the commonplace. The ~ 
prodigal is a young man cursed with a weakness very — 
prevalent among young men and young women, among _ 
the older men and women, too,—he was cursed with the — 
lack of self-mastery. He had never thought of laying © 
any controlling hand upon himself. There was in him 
no selj-formed determination to win a definite goal, no — 
serious purpose of laying his ship of life by a well-charted — 
course, and no fixed resolve to hold by that course in all — 
weathers. He was not desirous of doing wrong, neither — 
had he taken counsel with himself to keep on the side of 
right. He was one of that great flock of human sheep, ~ 
jump when others jump even though it were to jump — 
from gocd ground into a foul bog. He was perfectly — 
passive,—slave to the impulse of the moment, slave to — 
every circumstance. ‘The passions, those possibilities — 
of evil in his nature, swept him along into excess at the 
first tempting suggestion. He had neither grit nor grace 
to resist evil. The great trouble with the prodigal was — 
that, although he had money, he was not his own master. — 
He lacked purpose, I repeat, lacked the willingness, not— 
the ability, to take control of all his powers and passions. — 
Few people lack ability to be masters of themselves, they — 
usually lack willingness. That this young man did not — 
lack the power to be a man is proved by the bravery and _ 
greatness of his later conduct, when his life reaches the — 
crisis. m, 

So this wayward son, thoughtless, careless, of good 
reputation and standing, without evil intent, and without 
righteous resolve, takes his fortune and strikes out into 
the world, and his fortune proves his undoing. ‘That is — 
an old and familiar story. The young man with a fort- 
une in his pocket more often goes to the bad than the — 
young man who faces the world penniless. Not that — 
the young man without a fortune is really a better char- _ 
acter than the young man with a fortune. But the young i 
man who is pressed hard by the need of earning some- _ 
thing in order to keep body and soul together feels very _ 
keenly the need of keeping himself straight in order to | 
secure and retain employment. ‘The other, relieved of — 
the pressure of material wants, seems also to feel no press- 
ure of the moral necessities of life. It is one of the facts || 
we should always bear in mind, that the pressure of ma- “a 
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a wants is accompanied by equal pressure of moral 
eeds. 

His fortune proves his undoing. He spent it freely, 
thoughtlessly. Fortunately, he outlived his money. 
Then he found himself in the world very friendless and 
penniless. There was nothing for him to do now but 
die or live by his own labor. And that was a tough job 
because times were pretty hard, as they always are when 
the last penny is gone. But he could be as thoughtful 
as he had been thoughtless, and he took to life with 
desperate earnestness. He took up with the first job 
he found, an awfully low-down, humiliating, degrading 
job for a young Jew,—the feeding, keeping of swine. And 
the pay was not attractive, for even then he had to ap- 
pease his hunger on the food of the swine he was keeping. 
The cup of his degradation was full. 

Then the light on the old picture changes, and we see 
there is some sterling stuff in the prodigal after all. He 
is part gold. The pressure of circumstances, the con- 
sciousness that he has made a stupid failure, adds fuel to 
the spark of manhood still burning in him. He arises, 
stands on his feet,—not only on his physical feet, but also 
on his moral feet,—and resolves that he will go back home, 
admit his folly; but he doesn’t purpose to ask forgive- 
ness, he isn’t going to ask his father to wipe out all thought 
of the past and reinstate him in his old place. No, he 
isn’t a coward, isn’t selfish enough for that. ‘‘I am 
going back,” he says to himself, ‘‘and ask father to give 
mea job. I won’t ask his bounty, but ask him to give 
me the same chance he would give to the veriest stranger 
that came and asked the same thing.’”’ And you know 
how the story concludes. The father has been setting a 
light in the window for the return of the wayward one. 
He has been watching daily for his return, and, when at 
length the boy does show up, he cuts short the boy’s 
confession, welcomes him with all the profusion and 
festivity of a relieved heart, and gives him the present 
glory of a son’s place. 

It is the prevailing custom, I know, to put all the 
emphasis on the close of the story. The common inter- 
pretation is that by this Jesus intended to convey to the 
world the popular Christian idea that God is immensely 
pleased, that the angels around the throne are thrown 
into almost uncontrollable ecstacies when some small- 
souled man or woman confesses faith in Christ as their 
Saviour and joins the church. Jesus also intended to show, 
they would have us understand, that God is exceedingly 
worried, even wroth over our theological waywardness; 
that he is patiently, yet anxiously, looking for the return 
home of the theologically lost sons and daughters of Adam. 
And I especially want you to notice that the common in- 
terpretation is that it was Christ’s idea to show that, if a 
man would simply come to him and confess his sins, he 
would at that very instant wipe out his whole evil past, 
exact no penance, no evidence of moral reformation, of 
moral cleansing, but at the moment of, and as a reward 
for, this lip repentence clothe him in all the costly raiment 
of heaven and give him a foremost place among the saints 
of Ged. 

At first sight such an interpretation of the matter 
seems in full accord with the run of the story. Now, as 
a matter of fact, whether that be what Jesus meant or not, 
the average common-sense person rejects it as a very un- 
worthy piece of religious teaching. I make no pretence 
of knowing what Jesus had in mind. But such use of 
the story seems to me contrary to its main thought. 

Now in all likelihood Jesus did wish to intimate that 
the divine love is so patient, so infinite, that no person 
will ever find the door of salvation closed against him. 
But surely Jesus was not indifferent as to the way the 
young man redeems himself. If Jesus intended to teach, 
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as the main purpose of the story, that God is so delighted 
to have men and women go down on their knees and con- 
fess their sins and join his church that the moment one 
does so he will wipe out all remembrances and results of 
that person’s sins, no matter how many or how horrible; 
if Jesus intended to teach that, for a tearful and humiliat- 
ing confession of sin, God would take a man from the 
depths of hell and in the twinkling of an eye set him on a 
foremost seat in. heaven,—if that is what Jesus aimed to 
teach, then it would have been better for the world had 
he never taught at all. I don’t believe Jesus had any 
such immoral ideas in his mind. He never taught re- 
demption could be had by word of mouth, but secured only 
by the'use of hands and feet. 

‘The dominant feature in the story is not the attitude 
of the father, but the young man and lus conduct. All 
there is to the father in the story is that he exemplifies 
the natural love and anxiety of a true father for his son 
when he doesn’t know where he is or what he is doing. 
The originator of this parable is picturing a young man’s 
ruin and his redemption. 

The young man alone is responsible for his own ruin. 
He has not taken life, has not taken himself seriously. 
His affairs are his own. His money is his own. His 
days are his own. It is no concern of any one what he 
does with himself, with his money; and, worst of all, he is 
cursed with that foolish and common notion that it is not 
of much concern to himself how he spends his time. So 
from thoughtlessness, rather than from evil intent, he 
blunders along the downward way, until he is nothing 
but an outcast, lost in the sinfulness of his own conduct. 

Here let me take a moment or two to compare and con- 
trast what, according to the story, happens in the way 
of salvation, and what, according to popular notions of 
salvation, ought to. happen. 

Now, according to the popular Christian plan of salva- 
tion, the thing for the young man to do is to go down on 
his knees and tell the Lord he is sorry, tell Jesus that he 
believes he can save him. “All there is for him to do is 
to ask God to take him just as he is and forgive him 
and clothe him with the garment of righteousness pur- 
chased by Christ. A person can by his own conduct 
go to perdition, but his salvation he must leave entirely 
in the hands of God. I want to make this a little more 
emphatic. In all the great Christian churches Jesus is 
held up as the one and only Saviour of men. So important 
a part of Christian faith is this idea that it is affirmed 
very explicitly that a person or church that does not teach 
salvation through Christ alone is not a Christian person, 
is not a Christian church. If this idea is at all true, then 
this parable ought to represent the prodigal as seeking 
and securing his redemption by a confession of faith in 


the power of Christ to save. 


Of course there is nothing of the kind in the story. 
There is nothing in it about getting religion as religion 
is commonly understood. There is nothing in it about 
joining a church, nothing about laying his sins on Jesus, 
the spotless Lamb of God: he doesn’t evencall himself a 
miserable worm of the dust. What commonly goes for 
the Christian religion plays absolutely no part in the re- 
demption of this young man. I lay stress upon this 
because it is a significant commentary on the Christ’s 
idea of salvation. 

Although the redemption of the prodigal runs counter 
to the creeds of Christendom, it is in full agreement with 
the facts of life, of every-day human experience. 
Whether a person is wise or foolish, righteous or unright- 
eous, whether going up or down the scale of manhood, 
it is all his own doing. If he stumbles and falls, it is be- 
cause he has failed to have a firm hold on his feet. If 
he keeps himself erect and climbs the Hill Difficulty, it 
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is because he has of his own will planted his feet firmly 
and solidly, intelligently, upon the common earth. 
Whether headed for heaven or hell, it is all a human under- 
taking. 

The prodigal son as he is called, has squandered his 
money and his manhood, and accomplished nothing save 
his own degradation. Lack+of money, lack of food, lack 
of friends, lack of respectability, the press and pinch of 
circumstances, of hard, unfavorable circtumstances, and 
not a religious experience, awaken him to an uncom- 
fortable recognition of himself of where he is and what he is. 

The folly, the sinfulness of his life, do, indeed, speak 
eloquently of the weakness of his character; but that is 
by no means the true and full measure of the man. He 
has sunk to that low level not because he loves wickedness, 
but because he has taken no trouble to shape his conduct. 
Decency, respectability, success, integrity, manliness, 
come only to those who direct their conduct to that end. 
These virtues are attained not by accident, not by trust- 
ing in the goodness of another, but they are attained by 
us only when we purposely, seriously, strive to keep our 
hands from doing evil.and lips from speaking guile. One 
of the grandest truths in human life is this: the worst 
person in the world, the man who is deepest in the pit of 
wickedness, is a potential saint. The thief has in him 
the making of an honest man; the liar has in him the 
making of a truthful man; the mischief maker, the scandal- 
monger, has the making in her of a peaceful and helpful 
member of the community; and the criminal has in him 
enough good qualities, good possibilities, to become one 
of the best of men. ‘The wickedness of a wicked person 
does not represent his whole measure. ‘The folly, the vice, 
the degradation of the prodigal is not the whole of him. 
And he gives good proof of it. 

He is no beggar, no human sponge. 
to live on his pocket, he decides to live on his labor. That 
decision marks the turning point in his career. His 
salvation was accomplished not in the glad reception the 
father gave him, but the very moment he earned his 
own living. To earn a bit of bread or a suit of clothes, 
to resolve on seeking and finding employment may be a 
materialistic task and motive; but it is in and by and 
through just such materialism as that we win the moral 
values. In other words, there can be no such thing as 
manhood save what comes as the fruit of filling our 
material obligations in a manly way. Honesty means 
nothing apart from our dealings with oneanother. There 
is no purity of soul save what comes from thinking pure 
thoughts, speaking clean words, and doing holy deeds 
in this our common workaday life. Now, when a young 
man, after months or weeks or days of shiftlessness, 
selfish indulgence, living on the earnings of some one else, 
when after a spell of that kind of conduct a young man 


No longer able 


pulls himself up on to his feet, and decides he must and will ° 


henceforth earn his own living, it is, of course, materialism, 
but it is a good big step in the direction of his moral re- 
demption. It means that honor, self-respect, virtue, is 
for the time being on top. 

The prodigal was a young man of birth and breeding, 
so it naturally went pretty much against the grain to 
stand in the ranks of the commonest and roughest and 
poorest laborer. And when he, a Jew born and bred, to 
whom pork was as hateful as the devil, when he found 
that keeping pigs was the only jcb to be had, it required 
a stiff upper lip and a solid resolution to take it. 

Note the grit the fellow must have had. He laid hold 
of the first half chance that came hisway. Many a young 
fellow has gone from bad to worse because he has not been 
willing to accept an inferior job and smaller pay than he 
would like. No person can dictate the terms on which 
he will live. The man who would better himself morally 
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as well as materially must take things just as he finds 
them, and do the very best he can with them. This young 
man of the story took the first job that came his way, 
even though it was the worst sort of a job and the poorest 
pay anybody could get. And any person who is doing — 
that is sure of redemption. 4 
Having taken that step, he is prepared to take another. — 
I want to emphasize all along that the prodigal is working 
his own way out of his own degradation. Of his own ~ 
will, by his own strength, on his own initiative he is try- | 
ing to redeem himself, trying to wipe out his past folly 
and sinfulness. So must it always be. Each one must 
be his own saviour. Salvation is not God stooping and 
lifting man out of his wickedness. But it is man with his 
face set toward God working and struggling upward to 
get on top of his sins, to get the whip hand of himself. 
Having had courage to take one step, the hero of the 
parable resolves on taking another. It is a mightily 
tough job for a person to come right out in the open and ~ 
acknowledge himself in the wrong, admit he has madea ~ 
fool of himself. It takes a good deal of grit aad grace to — 
do that. But oftentimes, more often than not I am think-— 
ing, that way salvation lies. And so the boy resolves” 
to go back home and own up to his folly. Let me em- — 
phasize once again the self-respect and the sterling 
worth of the fellow. He doesn’t ask, beg, plead, with 
his father to take him back into his own home and heart. 
He is not going to ask his father to forget his folly and his 
wrong-doing. He is not going to ask his father to wipe the 
slate clean and take him back, and treat him as though 
nothing had happened. He isn’t going to pull a long, pious 


face and tell his father he has given his heart to God and 


joined the church, got religion and is never going to the bad 
again. Nota bit of it. With the sterling independence 
that seeks no favors and makes no pious promises, he 
acknowledges his wrong and then asks the chance of 
working as a servant. He asks no favor: he simply asks 
the chance to which every living being is entitled, the 
chance to prove his worth to live. He wants to eat what 
he earns, have only what he is worth, and be taken at his 
proved value,—not favor, but opportunity; not a gift, 
but a chance to work. He desires to stand before God 
and the world on his own feet, dressed in his hard and 
honest earned clothes, respected as a willing, a faithful 
worker, and a worthy one. He is going to redeem himself 
not by trusting in the overlooking love of his father, but 
by personal endeavor lift himself out of the pit into which 
his own folly has sunk him. 


Spiritual Life. 


In all things throughout the world the men who look 
for the crooked will see the crooked, and the men who — 
look for the straight will see the straight.—Ruskin. 


ss 


God is ever ready, but we are very unready; God is 
nigh unto us, but we are far from him; God is within, but 
we are without; God is at home, we are strangers.— John 
Tauler. 

& 


An act of goodness is in itself an act of happiness. It 
is the flower of a loving inner life of joy and contentment; 
it tells of peaceful hours, and days on the summit heights 
of the soul.—Maeterlinck. 

& 


There are two deep principles in Nature in apparent 
contradiction,—one, the aspiration after perfection, 


‘the other, the longing after repose. In the harmony of 


these lies the rest of the soul of man.—F. W. Roberts. 
& 


_ This is the way to know Christ,—to stand still and look 
at him, not to argue about him. ... Look at his relig- 
ion, so human, yet so divine; a religion for this world, 
and the other world, too; a religion which loves God by 
loving man; a religion not of dogma, ceremony, anxious 
fears, but of trust, obedience, and generous love.— James 
Freeman Clarke. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALB, D.D. 


History. 


I have had more than one occasion in this column to 
express my regret that the people of this country, on 
the whole, are indifferent to their own History. It is 
not hard to say why, but it is a pity that it is so. 

The ‘‘Yellow Press,” if one may use a phrase which 
is intelligible, though not easily defined, is rather eager 
to confess its indifference to History. It owns that it 
has nothing to do with this or that matter ‘‘because 
it is History,’’ because it is a ‘‘back number.” 

_ This is my comment on the administration of such 
a paper; for, if a young man or young woman can spell, 
and can write a legible hand, either of them can serve 
as a reporter or editor. ‘‘Who is this Alexander Hamil- 
ton he is talking about?” I heard a reporter say one 
day. 

The indifference to local history or to national history 
displays itself especially as large numbers of foreigners 
settle here, for it is of the first importance that they 
should understand why this practice or that is followed, 
which has, so to speak, worked itself into our affairs. 
The underlying principle of most American institutions 
rests in this: that for nearly three hundred years such 
and such experiments have been tried in the affairs of 
villages, of larger towns, of states, and of the nation; 
that where an experiment has failed, it has been pushed 
aside; that where it has succeeded, it has been adopted 
into our Constitution. It may well happen that when 
an Old Liner is asked why we do not do thus and so, 
he should reply, ‘‘Oh, we tried that, or they tried it in 


_ Maine, or they tried it in Ohio, and it did not work. 


This and that were the difficulties.” The Old Liner can 
say this because he knows something of the history of 
this country. ‘The superficial reformer who thanks God 
for his ignorance of history has to make his own ex- 
periments. Alas! he makes them with a living sub- 
wect. 

Looking at the practical work of government, what 


we call in Boston the Old South Work is of great im- 


portance. Under the plan roughly suggested in the 
“Hemenway Trust’? Mr. Mead and his coadjutors keep 
at work a regular system, with the wish of interesting 
the young people of Boston in the history of America. 
In its form this is quite outside the administration of 
the public schools, but in fact it gives such direction to 
the brightest and best of teachers and pupils that it 
visibly affects the delivery of books at the public libraries 
and quickens the interest in history in the regular work 
of the schools. The summer lectures of every year, 
in the season of school vacations, turn attention to sub- 
jects of interest; and the invaluable series of historical 
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tracts give an opportunity for everybody to follow his- 
torical studies in some paths which are hardly trodden. 
Here is a good illustration of what might be done every- 
where, but it is not done everywhere. 

An intelligent gentleman, well educated according to 
our standards, told me that, when Dean Stanley 
visited America, one of his first questions was this: 
‘“‘What was the end of the Federal party?”—an im- 
portant and significant. question, which showed how 
well Stanley was already informed. The American gentle- 
man whom he addressed said, ‘‘As if I knew what was 
the end of the Federal party!” This was because he 
had accepted the happy-go-lucky notion that Providence 
is under contract to put us through somehow, and that 
we need not bother ourselves as to the experiences of 
earlier times. 

I have listened at the commencement of a well-en- 
dowed college, and heard a student of high rank say in his 
commencement part that the township system of New 
England has extended itself over all the North-west. 
This is untrue. It would never have been said but 
that the word ‘‘township” is used in the physical sur- 
veys of the National Land Office. This system of 
government, of which he, a young man, was talking, is 
hardly known in practice outside of New England. 

Now in any adequate study of American History such 
a blunder would have been impossible. In this case, 
the young fellow would probably have been able to repeat 
Tacitus’s account of German administration, while neither 
he nor his teacher knew what was the experience of 
Ohio. 

I observe with great interest the attention which 
many of the ‘‘Ladies’ Alliances” give to the history of 
the Christian Church. Papers are read and studies are 
set in order which enlarge in every sense the range of 
conversation and of information for those who write and 
those who read. 

It seems to me that any Sunday-school will make a 
real step forward which will interest a class of the older 
boys and girls in the history of religious opinions and 
religious observances. I have known individual lives 
where young men and young women who had been 
confused and perplexed by the perpetual talk about 
external matters have found in the history of the lives 
and words and deeds of the early centuries of the Christian 
Church much more than they had expected or had looked 
for. I remember one or two classes, well led on Sundays, 
where young people really learned how it came to pass 
that the Church of Christ led the world in its civilization 
through different stages of progress. If you can do this 
in a Sunday-school, all the more can you do it, if you 
know how, in a school where you have more than imperial 
authority five days in every seven. 

Indeed it will not hurt you if you try the experiment 
of some such study in your own reading at home. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Lithia Chautauqua. 


Perhaps it is not too late for me to remind people who 
can go to Lithia Springs of the ‘‘Chautauqua’”’ which 
will meet there this month. Rev. Mr. Douthit and his 
friends have succeeded in preparing an excellent pro- 
gramme. ‘The occasion is one which will give unusual 
opportunities to those who have spirit and time for a 
few weeks, not of enjoyment merely, but of the Higher 
Education. Our friends of the liberal churches in the 
Mississippi Valley have no chance like this to contribute, 
with money or personal help, to the education of the 
people to a higher life. jEpwaRD E. Hae. 
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En Route. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


Life gains new zest as we a glimpse obtain 
Of hidden motives that control its flight. 
With sudden turnings to the left and right, 
Along the river bank the road-bed swerves. 
Safe at a window of the swaying train, 
We watch the plunging engine take the curves. 


Concerning Nature Fakirs. 


I have no suspicion that the President of 
this glorious republic intended to make 
preaching any harder than it now is, but 
his onslaught on the nature fakirs was a 
little inopportune for the ministers. It 
came just when we were getting ready for 
our summer vacation, wherein we were to 
gather at first hand material for our next 
season’s preaching. How shall people be- 
lieve that it is worth while for the minister 
to have a vacation unless on his return he 
describes the sunset, the forest, the ocean, 
the mountains, and the habits of living 
things observed by him in the weeks of his 
absence? And how shall he see nature 
without imagination? And how shall we ex- 
ercise imagination and not be a nature 
fakir? Ah, Mr. Roosevelt, we thought you 
were our friend! 

There is a question who was the first 
nature fakir. Some people ascribe the honor 
to Alsop. Others declare it was Noah or 
Jonah or Balaam. All agree that he was a 
preacher. No one has raised any question 
on this point except the authors of that 
literary curiosity, ‘‘The Woman’s Bible,” 
which a few years ago sought to add to 
the glory of the female sex by proclaiming 
the discovery, up to that time concealed 
from the world by the wickedness of mascu- 
line translators who made previous Bibles, 
that Balaam’s ass was a female. But the 
ass was no fakir: it was Balaam who per- 
verted his mission. 

We go out, we ministers, to get near to 
nature’s heart, and bring back to a com- 
monplace and matter-of-fact world the les- 
sons which we learn in summer time while 
lying on our backs under the trees and lis- 
tening to the voices of the wind and the 
music of the birds and the sweet and pa- 
thetic melodies of the sea. And now up- 
rises some great man and tells the world 
that the wind has no voices, and that all 
these revelations which we bring back from 
the woods are dug laboriously out of our 
imagination! 

They tell us that there is no music in 
nature. They say that there is no bird song 
that cannot be imitated on a whistle made 
by man, imitated so successfully as to de- 
ceive the birds themselves, and that the 
notes thus reproduced are unmusical and 
monotonous. ‘They say that the cuckoo is 
almost the only bird with a true musical 
interval, and that a diminished fifth which 
nobody enjoys. ‘They tell us that the sound 
of the waves breaking on the shingle and 
dying away is mathematically identical with 
the sound of the shovelling of coal into your 
neighbor’s cellar, and no great difference in 
the bills of the coal dealer and the owner 
of the summer hotel, All the¥rest, ¥they 
say, isthe product of human imagination. 
Music exists wholly within the soul of man, 
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except perhaps in heaven; and poetry in 
mountain or lake or sea is wholly sub- 
jective, and is often better written when 
one is away from them. This is what they 
tell us. 

When, therefore, we go back next fall and 
tell of our sensations while breasting the 
curling waves and glorying in the surf, we 
may expect our sceptical parishioners to 
say within themselves, ‘‘Bet you a quarter 
he can’t swim!’ And, when we work in our 
observations of sunset and evening star, 
and one clear call to me, they will suspect 
that the clear call was that of making a 
sermon, and getting something into it that 
would smell of the summer, as the first 
wedding of the autumn will smell of moth 
balls, I am thinking of my brethren who are 
living for a few brief weeks near to Nature’s 
heart, that a little more oxygen and color 
from the sky may blow through their ser- 
mons, and am wondering how much nature 
faking will be done by them. 

Do a little of it, brethren, undismayed. 
When you get down to brass tacks, all scien- 
tists are nature fakirs. We have agreed 
that the grass is green and that the sky is 
blue, not because any of us ever saw the 
grass or the sky, nor because what one man 
calls blue is identical with what another 
man calls blue; for all that we have really 
seen is certain patches of color wholly with- 
in the structure of the eye, and we guess 
at the objects outside ourselves which pro- 
duce these impressions within us. I refer 
you to all the treatises on optics and psy- 
chology in proof of this, but you know them 
already. When you say that the sky is 
blue, you are doing some nature faking. 
That is, you are attributing to the sky an 
attribute which exists in your own vision, 
but which you believe is produced on your 
vision by the thing (if it be a thing) you 
call the sky. From that beginning on to 
where you lose your shoes before the burn- 
ing bush, finding 
“Earth crammed with heaven, and every 


common bush 
Afire with God,” 


you make no progress without imagination 
as well as vision. 

He who wants to study the human qual- 
ities in animals during his summer vaca- 
tion may make a profitable beginning if he 
takes the family dog in the baggage car on 
his way to the summer home. Poor little 
doggie! How does he interpret a thirty 
hours’ ride in jolting, noisy baggage cars, 
with infrequent visits from his master! With 
what joy does he hail his owner when he 
comes, leaping upon him, licking his hands, 
saying in actions that display eloquence all 
the way from the tip of his tongue to the 
tip of his tail how lonely he is among the 
trunks, how little he understands it, how 
overjoyed he would be if he could only 
be with some one whom he knows! And, 
when at last he is released, how readily he 
adapts himself to the new home, accepting 
strange surroundings without a murmur be- 
cause he is with those whom he loves! He 
is just a worthless little yellow dog, of no 
particular breed, but he has a wonderfully 
human eye. 

There are wild’things about me as I write 
this first article from my summer paradise. 
A nest of flying-squirrels have made their 
home in my summer study, I have care- 


fully left it on the top shelf of the book- 
case. I can use fewer books if necessary, 
and I hope the squirrels will like me. I 
have shared my wigwam with gray squirrels, 
but this is my first experience close at hand 
with this interesting variety. 
I shall do a little nature faking later. 
Just by way of illustration, I will give an 
experience of yesterday with a snapping- — 
turtle. y 
I saw a young snapping-turtle hurrying 
along, acting nervous and irritable, and I 
headed him off, for I saw a queer-looking © 
bunch on one side of his shell near the back. 
He was impatient of delay, and, after one 
or two vain attempts to pass, turned on 
me with open mouth and displayed great 
lack of self-control. But I set my foot — 
firmly on the front end of his shell, and he — 
had to draw in his head to protect it. Then, 
holding him safely with my foot, I examined 
the lump. It was a leech, or blood-sucker; — 
and I suppose the turtle’s shell was not very — 
hard, or else the leech had been there a good — 
while, for he positively was drawing blood 
through the shell. I got a stick and removed 
him, and let the turtle go. He ran off with 
little display of gratitude, and I doubt not © 
would have bitten me in an instant had I~ 
given him a chance. 4 
Then I thought: “Poor little turtle! the — 
disposition you inherited was not angelic, — 
and the leech did little to help it. Maybe 
even a snapping-turtle would be a little more _ 
amiable if he did not have troubles like — 
this,’ And, as I walked on, I said to my-_ 
self: “‘Maybe if I knew more, I should also — 
pity the leech. Heredity did little to make 
him courteous and magnanimous; and who 
knows what pesky little varmints there may 
be that pester even the leeches?” And, being 
mo nature fakir, and having no means of 
reforming these uncomfortable beasts, I 
resolved at least that I would endeavor to 
be as good myself as my disposition would 
permit; for I, too, have my infirmities of 
temper, and there be things that irritate 
me. But I will try to be good. 
Now, Mr. Roosevelt, maybe you know 
that it is physically impossible for a leech 
to bore through the shell of a snapping-— 
turtle; and you, Mr. Burroughs, may have 
known a thousand times as many turtles 
as I, and be certain that one leech more or 
less would have no effect on the disposi- 
tion of a snapping-turtle; but I have preached — 
my little sermon, and the thing happened 
as I tell it, and the moral is good. 
So here’s to the nature fakir, from Atsop 
down to the modern minister off on his va- — 
cation.—W. E. Barton, D.D., in the Ad- 
vance, 


How the Stormy Petrel flies. 

A naturalist visiting Algeria bought from 

a sailor four captive stormy petrels. They 
weighed about 1.65 pounds apiece, theit 
wings were five inches wide and had a spread 
of four feet. The ability of the petrel to— 
breast the most furious storms has been 
universally admired. Its name is derived 
from its power of walking on the waves, |! 
like the Apostle Peter, and its courage and — 
strength in planting its footsteps on the 
crests of the most tempestuous sea have || 
given a text to"many writers. The natural- || 


A 


ist, wishing to release his captive petrels, 
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Biren one of them into the air. It tried to 
fly, but fell headlong, went crashing against 
~astone wall and battered out its brains. He 
took .the seeond. petrel to an upper story 
and launched it from. a windew, but, having 
no initial velocity, it too fell like a stene, 
The third bird he took to the top of am ob- 
servatory, and pushed it out into space, 
flapped its wings desperately, but, neverthe- 
less, lunged downward and broke its wings 
against a post. 

The naturalist was now convinced that the 
stormy petrel’s feats at sea are made possible 
because it first gets up momentum by run- 

ning along the top of the water. Wishing to 
give the remaining bird a chance to demon- 
strate his theory, he took it out into a desert- 
like plain bare of grass, smooth as the sur- 
face of a calm sea. 

“Here,” the naturalist reports, ‘I set 
my fourth petrel down. It squatted at 
first, and then turned with its beak to 
the wind and its wings outstretched, and 
started running, beating its wings, not 
hampered by any herbage. It ran a hun- 
dred yards, carrying its weight less and Jess 

on its feet, and finally all.on its wings, but 
all the time skimming the ground. At last 
with a single bound, catching the wind, the 
_petrel rose sixty feet, careened around and 
flew past me overhead and glanced at me 
_ on its way, as if to say, ‘Success in flight is all 
based upon momentum.’’’—Everybody’s, 


| Literature. 


THE In1tap oF Homer. To which is added 
an appendix containing poems selected from 
twenty-six languages, all translated by 

Edgar Alfred ‘Tibbetts. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger.—As the plain-speaking dress- 
maker told the lady who had modestly 
brought forth the still respectable but un- 
doubtedly not ‘up-to-date’ black silk 
skirt to be made over into something within 
hailing distance of the prevailing fashion, 
‘Well, it must have taken courage to wear 
this!’ So it must have required a good deal 
of courage on the part of Mr. Tibbetts to have 
made this translation. With Bryant’s ad- 
mirable version and Alfred J. Church’s 

wonderful paraphrase, not to speak of a few 
lesser lights like Chapman and Pope and 
Cowper,—who, indeed, have been superseded 
by modern and on the whole better—that is, 
more Homeric—translators—well, it took the 
courage! We will not say that the “courage” 
has not been justified, though, once for all, 
we must “allow” that we cannot enjoy the 
metre Mr. Tibbetts has chosen, the rhymed 
hexameter, the metre of the ‘‘Nibelungen- 

_lied’’—which, to put it mildly, is apt to become 
dreadfully monotonous. It has, however, cer- 
tain advantages: thus it is fairly well adapted 
to telling a story, and the Iliad is unquestion- 
ably a good story, or succession of good sto- 
ries; and there is also a kind of swing to it. 
But we submit that very often—hundreds of 
times—the proper Homeric strength is 
sacrificed to the necessity of making a rhyme. 
Even such a master as Pope could not save 
the heroic couplet from monotony, and that 
worst of all sins (Homerically speaking), mere 
prettiness. Nor has Mr. Tibbetts steered 
Clear of the snags in the way of the rhymed 
hexameter. ‘Thus, compare the famous pas- 
sage of the parting of Hector and Androm- 


y 
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ache in Mr. Tibbett’s translation with the 
beautiful prose paraphrase of Mr. Church, 
to see how much has been lost by the effort 
after the rhyme. Occasionally Mr. Tibbetts 
is singularly infelicitous, as “when divine 
Achilles was satiate of moan.” Let us 


‘summatily relegate the ‘‘phrase epithet’’ to 


the writers of the eighteenth century, and 
be. done with it. Or when Priam ‘wept 
tears sad and replete,” one of which, of 
course, ‘‘rolled at Achilles’ feet.’ Or when 


“White-armed Andromache began the wailing 
wide, 
Holding in hand the head of great Hector 
homicide.”’ : 
In the name of the shade of Lindley Murray, 
what part of speech is ‘“‘homicide’”’? Nor is 
it felicitous to say of Achilles’ slaying Hector: 
“He afterwards deprived young life with long 
edged brass, 
And dragged you very often around his com- 
rade’s tomb,” 


In plain words, this is terribly flat. But Mr. 
Tibbetts is far better in such a passage as this: 


‘CAs.tawo.awild-bears trouble a mighty flock of 


ssheep, 

Or a great herd of oxen, coming with sudden 
leap, 

In jae ‘depth of sable night-time, and the 
keeper is not there, 

Thus fled the faint Achaians.” 


This is simple and strong. Or the famous 
simile :— 
“He fell as falls an oak-tree, or poplar, or 
tall pine, 
Which in the lofty mountain men, skilled 
with craft divine, 
Cut with new- sharpened axes to be some 
vessel’s wood. 
Thus he before his horses and chariots lay 
subdued, 
Gnashing his teeth in frenzy, grasping the 
bloody dust, 
As lion kills a bullock, going ’mid the herd 
robust, 
Tawny and mighty-minded, ’mid oxen trail- 
* ing feet.”’ 
This, indeed, possesses some vigor; but we 
have learned to be critical-about our trans- 
lations nowadays, which require almost as 
much felicity and distinction as we demand 
for original poetry. Indeed, who shall do 
this thing successfully? ‘Tennyson showed 
what he could have done by his magnificent 
fragment from the eighth book of the Iliad, 
of which passage, by the way, Mr. Tibbetts 
makes rather sad work. But let us close 
with this statement from Mr. Arnold: it 
should always be remembered Homer must 
not be translated into “the turbulent 
grandeur of the poets of the North,’’—there 
must be ‘‘a lovely grandeur,’’—with some- 
thing, flidbeds of the great poetry of the 
writers of the Bible, but also with all “the 
liquid clearness of the Ionian sky.” 


ONE WITH THE ETERNAL. By Edgar 
Daplyn. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 35 cents net.—This little volume, by 
the ‘‘sometime co-pastor with Brooke Her- 
ford” (a fact in itself a sufficient voucher 
for the book’s worth-whileness, is one of the 
many expositions of the thirteenth chapter 
of first Corinthians. But it is never common- 
place, and is sometimes really illuminating 
and wise. Thus Love’s humility is illus- 
trated by a picture of Darwin, who “‘loved 
the truth of things, and with the instinctive 
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humility of a lover turned, without anger, 
from the fierce outbursts of his foes, to study 
lovingly the habits of a worm.” (Is not 
wisdom always humble? ‘hus Emerson, 
when asked what he thought of the pious 
minister who had prayed that the devil 
might thrust a hook in his jaws and drag 
him to hell, answered, ‘‘He seems a good, 
worthy man, who sincerely believes what he 
says.”) There is a striking passage compar- 
ing the love described by the Elizabethan 
poets—which perhaps the author rather too 
strongly calls “absolutely pagan’”—and the 
loves of Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet and 


}Ophelia, which he styles ‘“ pre-Christian,” 


with the love pictured by Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, and Rossetti, in which “love conquers 
death.” Apparently Shelley is put in the 
same list—about which, as concerning Ros- 
setti, we have some doubts. Both were at 
times sufficiently “‘pagan.”’ But these stud- 
ies are certainly suggestive, and ‘‘the con- 
clusion of the whole matter’’ is eminently 
sound. ‘‘So,when any of us would live to the 
uttermost, when we desire a life that is full- 
est, richest, best, we must get back to the 
main stream of life, back to the omnipotent 
love of God. ... We shall find that we have 
a power, an energy, that perpetually renews 
us, and is an irresistible force in our own life 
and in the lives around us.”’ 


Literary Note. 


Although E. Phillips Oppenheim, the pop- 
ular English author, whose new novel, 4 
Lost Leader, is published August 24th, 
writes two books yearly, his work does not 
show any signs of undue haste in composi- 
tion. Thisis the fourteenth novel brought out 
by his American publishers, Little, Brown & 
Co.: it promises to materially widen his circle 
of readers. For his latest hero, Mr. Oppen- 
heim has taken a modern leader who has 
elected to stand aloof from the conflict of 
the political world. He has created a strong, 
distinct personality, and not merely ex- 
ploited one already familiar. The book 
has been pronounced in England ‘‘as fascinat- 
ing a story of modern life as any novelist 
has yet conceived, and one that arrests the 
mind by its fine strenuousness of purpose.” 


Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Company, New Vork. 
Gloria Christi. By Anna R. B. Lindsay. 50 cents net. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Luke the Physician. By Adolph Harnack. $1 50. 
From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
The Personality of Christ. 75 cents net. 
A Study of the Life of Jesus. 40 cents net. 
From the University of Chicago Press. 
The Life of Jesus. By Herbert Wright Gates. 75 cents. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Lisbeth Longfrock. By Laura E, Poulsson. 
From the Sunday School Association, London, 
Jesus of Nazareth. By Etienne Giran. 
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The Holy Ghost 
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JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent Free: Address Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, Magnolia, Mass. 
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The Home. 
The Minutes. 


Oh, the little minutes—oh, the minutes, every one, 
Are the tiny steps that I go climbing with the sun; 
Up the stairways of the day, we glancing, dancing, go, 
And I’m happy climbing with the little minutes, oh. 


Oh, the little minutes—but they’re big enough to find— 
Step by step I climb them, till I leave a day behind. 
They’re the easy steps upon the stairways of the day, 
Guiding, leading, through the lovely golden Lands of Play 
—Frank Walcott Hutt, in Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register, 
Pigeons and Violins. 


BY MARY ALLISON TIFFANY. 


I, 

“Wrong, wrong, from beginning to end! 
Out of time, out of tune! I could play better 
with my boots. My ears are tortured. with 
your infernal discords,’’ said Monsieur 
Gerbier, as he tore up and down the room, 
waving his arms about his head like a wind- 
mill. 

“‘T know it,’’? was the answer, ‘‘What is the 
good of it all? How I should like to smash 
this old violin.” 

Monsieur Gerbier stopped his restless 
pacing a moment, and, forgetting his anger, 
gazed with admiration at the erect little 
figure with the defiant eyes. 

“‘T understand, it is not your fault,” he 
said gently. ‘‘When you were born, my boy, 
the music was left out of you. Now if it 
comes to riding or dancing or fencing, Gaston 
de Brissac gets only praise from his masters. 
But with me it is only time and money thrown 
away.” 

A loud rap at the door made them both 
turn. It was thrown open by a servant in 
livery, who announced his grace, the Marquis 
de Brissac. The marquis entered, an im- 
posing figure in crimson velvet and costly 
furs, his hair powdered. 

Monsieur Gerbier bowed low. ‘‘It is an 
honor,” he said, ‘‘that M. le Marquis comes 
to me. It is without doubt to inquire as to 
the progress of his son, that he comes?” 

The marquis nodded. 

‘*Progress, progress, it is not a question 
of progress. If it were possible, I should 
say the boy goes backward, only that cannot 
be; for to go backward he must have arrived 
somewhere, and that he has not. He learns 
nothing, absolutely nothing.’””?” And M, Ger- 
bier, forgetting his manners, again began fly- 
ing up and down the room, 

It was not often that the marquis heard 
such plain speaking; but M. Gerbier was a 
privileged being, who said what he pleased 
and was forgiven, because no man in all 
Paris played the violin as he did. 

The marquis sighed. ‘‘It is for his mother 
Ihave the desire. If he could learn to accom- 
pany her at her spinet!”’ 

“But that will never be,” interrupted the 
excited musician. ‘‘Madame la Marquise 
has the soul of an artist. With her sensi- 
tive nerves it must always be a martyrdom to 
listen to him.” 

“Tt is, it is,” broke in the boy. ‘When they 
make me practise, I must go across the court- 
yard to the tennis hall where she cannot hear 
me. Monsieur, the lesson is finished, is it 
not? I may have my bird.” And, crossing 
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the room, he began caressing a pretty pigeon, 
whose plumage seemed made of all the colors 
of the rainbow. 

The musician turned to the marquis. ‘“‘I 
have afavor toask,” he said, ‘‘Last night as 
I lay awake, a beautiful air came to me. I 
have not worked it out yet; but, when it is 
finished, if I might be allowed the honor of 
dedicating it to Madame la Marquise ?” 

The marquis nodded graciously. 

‘It is called ‘The Opening of Prisons to 
those that are Bound.’’’ 

‘‘A strange title,’ said the marquis. 

“Tt is a prophecy,’ was the answer. And, 
not explaining the meaning of his words, he 
took up his violin. ‘‘Listen, it goes thus.” 
The beginning was slow and stately, like a 
solemn chant, then came a quicker move- 
ment with an exultant strain, ending as it 
began with the same solemn chant.. 

Hardly had the playing ceased when a 
poor violin from outside took up the air, 
and, with only an occasional pause, as if 
feeling for a difficult modulation, went on 
to the end. 

Monsieur Gerbier jumped as if he had been 
shot. ‘‘It is witchcraft,” hecried. ‘‘It was 
only last night that I composed it. I play it 
now for the first time, and behold from the 
street another answers me with it!”’ 

Running to the window, he threw it open, 
and looked into the small square below. 
Almost the entire space was filled by the 
coach of the marquis, with its four horses 
and outriders; but in. the archway of a door 
stood a little ragged boy, wrapping a violin 
in a dirty bit of cloth. 

“‘Hola there!’ shouted Monsieur Gerbier, 
‘*stay where you are.” And rushing down, he 
grabbed the startled child by the arm, who, 
before he knew what had happened, found 
himself dragged up a flight of stone stairs and 
shoved into a strange room. Such a pinched 
little fellow he was, with frightened, hungry- 
looking eyes. Though he was ten years 
old, the same age as Gaston, he was fully half 
a head shorter. Never before had he been 
in a room like this, with chairs and tables, 
rugs on the polished floor, with cases of 
books against the walls, and beautiful 
pictures. He and his father and mother 
and his two brothers lived in a garret, with 
some musty straw in one corner for a bed. 
Otherwise the place was empty. As for 
clothes, he wore the same tattered garments 
night and day; and, when winter came, there 
was nothing for it but to shiver and wait for 
warm weather. He hardly gave a glance at 
the room, however. Gaston, with his long 
curling hair, in blue velvet and white lace, the 
pigeon on his shoulder, riveted his attention. 
Spellbound he stood, quite forgetful of the 
two men. He felt as if one of the figures 
in the picture over the altar that he loved to 
look at during mass had been brought to life. 

Meanwhile Monsieur Gerbier had been 
studying him. ‘‘What is your name?” 
he asked suddenly. 

‘*Pierre.”’ 

“Pierre what ?” 

“Pierre Roget.” 

“Who taught you to play?’’ 

“No one.” 

‘“‘Where did you get that wretched 
fiddle >” 

With a startled look, the boy grasped the 
instrument tighter, as if fearing it might be 
taken from him. 

““It is mine,” he said, ‘‘it belonged to a 
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man who owed my father some money. He ; 
could not pay, so my father took it.” 

‘“‘What do you do with it?” 

‘“‘T play in the streets for sous to hs yy 
bread.” 

“But, when you played just now, /Altegs was & 
no one there to listen.” 

“No, that I played for myself.” 

“Why ?” 

“‘T don’t know. Was it wrong? IfIhad | 
waited, I might have forgotten, and I wanted j 
to keep it.” 

“Play something else.” 4 

The boy thought a moment, and, strikin 
up a gay tune, popular in Paris at the time, 
sang the words in a clear soprano voice. It 
was a simple air; but he put so much life init — 
that Gaston, who, if he could not play, loved — 
to dance, began moving his feet as if h 
wanted to begin that very minute. ; 

‘“That boy must be taught,” said Monsieur 
Gerbier, ‘‘he has the making of a great 
violinist.” 

‘‘Father,” broke in Gaston, excitedly, | 
‘‘pay for him instead of me. Let him have 4 
lessons with Monsieur Gerbier.’’ 

The marquis smiled. Common people » 
were to him and to men of his class no better 
than dogs or cats. Still, if it amused his 
son, why not? It was simply another faney, 
like his love for his pigeons. Probably © 
neither of them would last long. As for ~* 
himself, he had a fad too. Acting plays ata 
court, he found, killed time as well as any- 
thing else. 

“Very well,” he answered, indifferently, : 
““as you please.” 

‘*With that voice,” said Mousieur Gerbier, — ‘4 
“the boy can help support himself. I will 
get lim a place in the choir of Notre Dame. | 
How is it, Pierre, will you work with me? * 
Scales, scales, exercises, day after day, no ‘ 
more street songs, no more playing for sous,” _ 

And so it was settled. | 

‘“Come and see my pigeons,” said Gaston — 
as he was leaving. ‘‘I have hundreds and 
hundreds of them, all colors: some of them — 
have tails like fans, and some of them can | 
turn somersaults in the air. When I go into © 
the courtyard, they fly all about me, and — 
settle on my head and shoulders.” } 

The marquis gave a shrug. ‘‘Will you — 
never learn your position, my son? How + 
can you ever bear to speak to that dirty, 
ragged boy?’’ D 

Pierre hardly noticed what he said. Such — 
treatment he took as a matter of course, — 
People with coaches were all like that, as far ~ 
as he knew. If you get in their way, you 
were lashed with a whip, and it was your own — 
lookout not to get run over. 

‘If there were only more like Gaston,” | 
murmured Monsieur Gerbier, “the evil times | 
that are coming might even now be averted.” 


(To be concluded.) 


tie 


Helen’s Nest. 


Helen was a dear little girl that lived in | 
the country. About her house there were | 
many fine trees, where the birds came every 
year to spend the summer. Now Helen 
loved to watch the birds, butterflies, and bees |) 
doing their work. 

Well, one day Mr. and Mrs. Oriole came to | 
look at the big elm-tree. ‘They soon decided 
to build a nest there, and each flew off in a | 
different direction to find building material, | 
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_ “O papa,” cried Helen, who had caught 
the gleam of brilliant orange and black, “‘let’s 
help them so they’ll stay here.” 
“All right, little girl,” answered her father. 
Helen had helped birds before by putting 
bits of string and worsted and straws on the 
ground and near-by bushes, 
Suddenly she clapped her hands, exclaim- 


ing, “Oh, I’m going to label this nest, and. 


then, after it’s all built,-it will be mine!” 

_ So she carefully wrote her name on a tag 
of paper, putting a long piece of white string 
through the end of the tag. On some other 
tags she wrote the day and month, “May 
28.” ‘Then they were left in plain sight, and 
Helen scampered away. 

_ The birds did not seem to notice the strings 
at first, but later every one was gone, and 
from that hanging nest waved six little tags 
bearing Helen’s name and the date! 

When the birds had raised their families 
and gone south, her father took down the 
nest and brought it into the house to Helen. 
Selected. 


Don’s Muzzle. 


Richard was playing on the lawn when 
two men passed the house talking. “It’s 
the law,” one man was saying. “If you 
Keep a dog, you’ve got to have him muzzled, 
or the police will take him.”’ 

“Do you suppose they mean it?” asked 
the other man. ‘‘We wouldn’t like to give 
up our dog.” 

“Of course they mean it. You'd better 
get a muzzle right away. I’m going to take 
our Rover down this noon and have him 
fitted.’’ 

_ Richard was badly frightened. He 
thought of Don curled up in his basket by 
the back door, and wondered if the police 
could find such a tiny little fellow. ‘To be 
sure, Don had a sharp bark for such a crumb 
of a dog, and he usually barked at the wrong 
time. ‘The little boy ran hastily to the house 
to ask grandma about the muzzle, after first 
looking to see that Don was safe. 

“Puzzle?”? said grandma, who could 
scarcely hear a thing. ““You know what 
a puzzle is, Richard.” 

“7 mean a muzzle,’’? explained Richard, 
as loud as he could. ‘‘It’s something for 
dogs.” 

~ “Of course there are puzzles about dogs,” 
said the dear old lady. “‘Run away now, 
dearie. Grandma is very busy.” 

Suddenly Richard thought of the big store 
down town, where his grandma sent him on 
etrands. The very next time he had to go 
for sugar or thread or eggs he would ask one 
of the clerks, for he had heard grandma say 
Mr. Smith kept everything for sale in his big 
building. He shook all the money out of his 
bank and wondered if that would be enough 
to buy a muzzle for tiny Don. 

“Richard! Please run and get me ten 
cents’ worth of soap.’ It was grandma 
calling, and Richard ran faster than ever 
before to do the errand. He tied up the 
pennies and dimes in his dirty little hand- 
kerchief, and almost forgot about the soap 
in his eagerness to ask about the muzzle. 

“Want a muzzle, do you, sonny? That’s 
tight. The policemen are after every dog 
that’s running wild. Will this be big 
enough?” asked the clerk, holding up a 
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“Yes, I think so,” said Richard, pouring 
out his money on the counter. 

“Ten cents too much,” said the man, 
putting a paper around the muzzle. ‘Don’t 
let your dog go without this, son, or you’ll 
get into trouble.” 

When he got home, Richard hurried to 
get Don and curl him up in the wire frame. 
It was a tight fit, but the little dog put his 
head down between his paws and made a 
little ball of himself as if to help his master. 
While Richard was trying to see how the 
straps worked, a man in uniform came along 
and stopped to watch the fun. 

“Having trouble, boy?” he asked, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Yes,” said Richard, seeing it was a 
policeman. ‘‘Some men said all dogs had 
to have muzzles, but I didn’t get one big 
enough, I guess. You won’t take Don 
away, will you, Mr. Policeman, until I can 
run to the store and ask the man for a bigger 
one?” 

How the man in the blue suit did laugh! 

“How do you expect your dog to grow 
in that thing, sonny ?” he asked. 

“That’s just the reason I want to get a 
bigger one,” said Richard, holding up the 
muzzle with the poor little dog squeezed 
into it. “I’m afraid this one will hurt him.” 

The policeman called a big dog and showed 
Richard how to use a muzzle. “Your dog 
won’t need one for a long time yet,” he said 
kindly. ‘He is only a puppy.” 

Richard is a big boy now and often laughs 
about Don’s muzzle; but it wasa long time 
before he told any one of his mistake, for 
the man at the store gave him his money 
back, and sold the muzzle to a boy with a 
dog big enough*to draw a cart—Hiulda 
Richmond, in Journal and Messenger. 


Charade. 


BY MARY J. JACQUES. 


My first is smaller than a trunk, 

Yet moves it oft with graceful ease; 
My second may not be a monk, 

But may be beggar if he please. 


My whole’s a most unpleasant state, 
Far, far from joy and near to pain; 
O Mortal, haste to seal thy fate, 
Nor palter thus with loss and gain 


A Kind Introduction. 

Did the reader ever see a dog perform the 
ceremony of introducing a human friend? 
The Listener has himself seen the thing done, 
in a way, but never so plainly and prettily as 
a friend of his lately witnessed it,—-the friend 
himself being the introduced ‘‘party.’”’ 

The friend—call him Mr. J.—lives in 
Roxbury. Fora near neighbor he has a man 
who keeps a carriage and also a fine setter 
dog. Mr. J. does not enjoy the acquaintance 
of the tieighbor, but has come to be on excel- 
lent terms of friendship with the dog. Every 
day Mr. J. sallies forth at about the same 
hour. Every day he meets the dog, whose 
salutations have gradually passed from mere 
friendly formalities to affectionate greetings. 

Yesterday, as Mr. J. caine out of his house, 
he found the dog—who always, when the 
carriage starts, goes circling about the horse’s 
head, barking with joy—waiting for him. 
The carriage, with the horse attached, stood 


large wire frame, with several straps attached. | waiting for its occupant. 
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The dog-at once came bounding up to J., 
and then went bounding back to the horse 
He licked the horse on the nose, and came 
back to J. again, and again returned to the 
horse, evidently laboring under the stress 
of something that he wanted to say or do. 
It was quite plain, in fact, that he was doing 
his best to introduce the man to the horse, 
and make them friends, too, 

So J., whose big heart can include horses 
as well as dogs, yielded: he went up to the 
horse, and patted its headand rubbed its nose. 
Then the dog’s satisfaction and gayety were 
simply inexpressible. He gyrated about 
until it seemed as if he were in danger of 
swallowing his own tail; and his affection 
both for the man and for the horse was plainly 
greatly increased by the consciousness that 
now they knew each other. 

It is astonishing, gentle reader, what a great 
deal of the joy of life a liking for animals will 


let us into.-—Boston Transcript. 


Old Acquaintances. 


Among the visitors in New York from 
the South, during the centennial celebration, 
was a gentleman on the staff of the Governor 
of Virginia. He had written to a friend to 
engage a horse for him to ride during his stay 
in New York. A white horse, proud-stepping 
and slender-limbed, was selected, and on the 
morning appointed was led, in company with 
a coal-black steed, to the spot where the Vir- 
ginia gentleman and a friend were ready to 
mount, when, lo! the black horse pawed the 
ground, shook his head, showed great un- 
easiness, and altogether- behaved so remark- 
ably that he attracted great attention. 

“As sure as I live,” said the rider of 
the white steed to his companion, ‘‘you 
are mounted on Black Diamond, my own 
old horse!” 

“Nonsense!’”’? said the other equestrian. 
“You wouldn’t know Black Diamond now, 
and he wouldn’t know you.” 

By this time a little throng of spectators 
had gathered, interested in the scene. Black 
Diamond’s saddle was taken off, and under 
it was discovered an old scar and a little tuft 
of white hair, which proved his identity 
beyond a doubt. When his old master 
mounted him, the horse fairly quivered with 
delight, and gave a cry of gladness. All 
through the centennial week there were two 
happy beings together, a man and a horse; 
and a horse sometimes shows intelligence so 
neatly human that one cannot but be glad 
when a great pleasure falls into the life 
of this faithful friend of man.—Our Dumb 
Animals, 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 
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Prof. Dr. G. Bonet-Maury. 


Among the delegates from abroad at the 
Boston International Congress none will be 
more warmly welcomed than Prof. G. Bonet- 
Maury of Paris, whose long service in behalf 
of liberal Christianity has made his name a 
household word among us. 

A. Gaston Bonet-Maury was born in Paris 
on the 2d of January, 1842. His father was 
Gen. Frederick Bonet-Maury of the Poly- 
technic College of France. He studied theol- 
ogy at Geneva, and at Strasburg before its 
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annexation to Germany. From 1868-72 he 
was pastor of the Reformed French Walloon 
Church in Holland, and from 1872-79 pastor 
of the Reformed Churches of Beauvais and 
St. Denis, near Paris. Made a Doctor of 
Letters by the University of Paris, he was 
elected in 1879 professor of ecclesiastical 
history by the faculty of Protestant Theol- 
ogy at Paris, a position he has filled for many 
years. In 1892 Prof. Bonet-Maury came to 
the United States to attend the World’s 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago, a theme 
on which he has written interestingly and 
eloquently. He is a member of the Council 
of the French Society for International 
Arbitration, and vice-president of the In- 
ternational League against Atheism, and the 
International Association against alcohol. 

He is a LL.D. of the University of St. 
Andrews in Scotland, and also a D.D. of the 
Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen. 

Dr. Bonet-Maury’s true life and service 
are to be found in his writings. Besides 
innumerable contributions to periodicals, he 
has published the following work :— 

“Gérard de Groote, un Précurseur de la 
Réforme au XIV Siécle, d’aprés des Docu- 
ments Inédits,” 1878 (Fischbacher) ; “‘Queeri- 
tur e quibus Nederlandicis Fontibus hauserit 
Scriptor Libri cui Titulus est ‘De Imitatione 
Christi,’”’ (1384-1464), 1878 (Fischbacher) ; 
“Des Origines du Christianisme Unitaire 
chez les Anglais,” avec Introduction par 


\ 
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“Arnauld de Brescia, un Réformateur au in confirming his tendency toward a lib 4 


XIle Siecle,” 1881 (Fischbacher) ; “De Opera 
Scholastica fratrum Vitee Communis in Neder- 
landia,” 1889 (Cerf); ““G. A. Biirger et les 
Origines Anglaises de la Ballade Littéraire en 
Allemagne,” 1890 (Hachette) ; ‘Ignace Doel- 
linger, 1799-1890,” 1892 (Fischbacher) ; 
“Lettres et Declarations de J.-J.-I Doellinger 
au Sujet des Décrets du Vatican,” traduites 
de l’Allemand et précédées d’une introduc- 
tion, 1893 (A. Colin); “Les Congrés des 
Religions 4 Chicago en 1893,” 1895 (Hach- 
ette) ; ‘‘Histoire de la Liberté de Conscience 
depuis Edit de Nantes jusqu’a Juillet, 1870,” 
1900 (Alcan); “Les Précurseurs de la Ré- 
forme et de la Liberté de Conscience dans les 
Pays Latins du XII¢ au XV® Siécle,” 1904 
(Fischbacher) ; “Edgar Quinet, son C£uvre 
Religieuse et son Caractére Moral,” 1903, 
(Fischbacher) ; ‘L’Islamisme et le Christian- 
isme en Afrique,” Paris, 1906 (Hachette) ; 
“France, Christianisme et Civilization,” avec 
préface Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Paris, 1907 
(Hachette). 

Prof. Bonet-Maury’s work on the origins of 
Unitarian Christianity in England is a valuable 
treatise, tracing it to the personal testimony 
and writings of certain Italian free religious 
thinkers of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It has been rendered into Eng- 
lish and furnished with an introduction by 
Dr. James Martineau. 

Prof. Bonet-Maury will address the Boston 
Congress on the present state of French Protes- 
tantism. After the Congress, in October, he 
will deliver a course of 15 lectures at Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, Canada. 


Rev. Max Fischer, D.D. 


Rev. Max Fischer, D.D., pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church in Berlin, Germany, one of the 
most widely known and honored of the liberal 
clergymen of Prussia, was born in Silesia 
on the 29th of November, 1847. He studied 
theology in Breslau from 1866 to 1870, was 
private tutor for a year in Paris, and was then 
ordained in Breslau. During the years that 
followed he pursued the ministerial calling 
in several places in his native province, until, 
in the year 1891, the magistracy of Berlin, 
in whom the patronage of St. Mark’s Church 
is vested, invited him to its pulpit. He was 
unable, however, to assume his new charge 
until October, 1893, because of the protests 
of the orthodox party against his appoint- 
ment. 

The son of a country school teacher, Dr. 
Fischer was reared in the atmosphere of an 
old-fashioned, but by no means narrow- 
minded, Biblical piety. Through the revered 
pastor of his childhood his mind was early 
directed to religion, which became the theme 
of his deepest thinking. Under the in- 
fluence of a genial philologist, Dr. Edward 
Mueller, in his last year at the gymnasium 
in Liegnitz, and later under the guidance of 
the Biblically established and truly scientific 
university teacher, Dr. Julius Koestlin (re- 
cently deceased), but still more through his 
reading of the great German theologians 
Schleiermacher and Rothe, the young in- 
vestigator came to realize the necessity for the 
application of the philosophic method in the 
study of religion. ‘The large leisure afforded 
by his early pastorates gave him the oppor- 


Dr. James Martineau, 1881 (Fischbacher) ; tunity for continued study, which resulted 


interpretation of Christian truth, freeing h 
from dogmatic prepossessions and leading h 
to a religion which is based on the spect 
tive reason as the inner source of authori 
With such opinions it was natural and ine 
table that Dr. Fischer should identify himself 
with the Protestantenverein, or associatior 
of liberal Protestants, the organ of a free and | 
progressive Christianity in Germany, i= 

In October, 1904, in the course of an ad: 4 
dress before the congress of this Association : 
Dr. Fischer maintained that the Christolog j 
of the Church should, as a necessary conse- ¢ 
quence of recent developments, be modified + 
and that the Christian pulpit should bes 
granted entire freedom to discuss the results| 
of modern critical inquiry. : 

These obnoxious views, frankly and fear-y 
lessly stated, awoke a strong movement: 
among the orthodox majority in the Statet 
Church of Prussia to have the brave preacher 
driven from his pulpit. The Berlin church? 
authorities felt compelled to take up they 
matter, and proposed to him that he with-1 
draw voluntarily from his office as pastor of « 
St. Mark’s, if unable to conform to the ac-¢ 
cepted creeds of the church. Dr. Fischer= 
appealed to the Superior Ecclesiastical Court + 
of Prussia, and was supported in this action» 
by a great agitation in his favor among they 
people and press of Berlin and the liberally 
disposed clergy. At a mass meeting in Ber-# 
lin Prof. Otto Pfleiderer and other uni-j 
versity teachers spoke warmly in his behalf ! 
and in behalf of freedom in the pulpit. As, 
a result the church authorities did not: 
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venture to carry out their intention, ‘The |) 
issue was, however, not decided one way of | 
the other, but left, as it were, suspended in 
air. Dr. Fischer, therefore, declared that, 
since his remaining in his charge had not been | 
made dependent on his denial of his con- 
victions, he should continue as pastor, with- 
out concealment of his opinions. He be- 
lieves it to be his privilege and duty to maine | 


‘ Sah 
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in the rights of those members of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church who have freed 
themselves from the yoke of the creeds and 
sonfessions of the past, and are in sympathy 
ith the religious and theological develop- 
lent of Protestant doctrine in modern times. 
Dr. Fischer is a strong and earnest preacher. 
His son, Dr. Alfred Fischer, is pastor of the 
Jerusalem (Crusader) Church in Berlin, and 
me of the editors of the Protestantenblatt, 
the organ of the Protestantenverein of Ger- 
many. It is as the delegate of this associa- 
Hion, and to report its activities, that Dr. 
Max Fischer attends the Boston Congress. 

i 


The Jacksonville Church. 


BY REV. ALBERT J. COLEMAN. 


“The accompanying cut shows the proposed 
new church for Jacksonville, Fla. 
Can such a church be built this fall as 
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It is estimated that the proposed church 
will cost $12,000, without furnishings. 

This leaves $6,o0oo—perhaps $7,ooo—for 
the committee yet to raise. The appeal is 
therefore made to our Unitarian friends and 
coworkers elsewhere, to help us. build our 
church in this important centre without 
debt. .In fact, we cannot start our building 
at all until we are assured of our ability 
to pay for it. 

If the question be asked, why not build 
a cheaper structure than the one proposed, 
the answer is that for the needs of the city, 
as well as for the strengthening of the Jack- 
sonville Society, a building of a permanent 
character, having some claim to architectural 
merit, must. be built; and such a building 
cannot be erected for less than $12,- 
000. 

The committee have rejected stone on 
account of cost. Wood is not suitable for 
a place as hot as Jacksonville is, largely on 
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inadequate for the best results, and a build- 
ing started this fall would do much to attract 
many interested persons for worship and 
fellowship. 

Many Northern Unitarian tourists visit 
Jacksonville during the winter, as the evi- 
dence of the last two winters shows; and 
often they have difficulty in locating the 
society in a hall. But let us have a church, 
and this difficulty will disappear. 

We ought to have a worthy denomina- 
tional pride in having at least one church in 
Florida, and the opportunity which Jackson- 
ville offers of building up an influential 
movement, in an alert and progressive city, 
which would play some part in moulding the 
higher thought and activities of Florida, is 
very considerable. 

May we feel our denominational loyalty 
to the new and responsive South! 

Subscriptions are earnestly solicited for 
this important enterprise, and these may 
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he people hope? That must depend largely 
ipon the generosity of our. friends in ‘the 
orth. The situation is this: a fine corner 
ot 105 by 105 feet, centrally located, cost- 
ng $6,500 (and now valued at $8,000), has 
een purchased, and the title to the land is 
m the name of the American Unitarian 
Association. ‘The Association’s taking title 
i0t only gives a character of permanency 
0 the movement, but assures the donors 
hat their gifts will be used, for all time, 
or national purposes. 

The friends in Jacksonville have themselves 
fenerously contributed nearly $4,000, and 
he money is now in bank awaiting the call 
i the building committee. It is likely that 
mother thousand will be added by them 
0 this gift. 

From the officers of the National Alliance 
he cordial word comes of their hope that 
he many branches of the Alliance will also 
ye able to send a thousand dollars for this 
mportant Southern work, 


" 
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account of the yearly painting expense nec- 
essary to keep the building in repair. For 
reasons of economy, durability, and beauty, 
re-enforced cement has seemed to the com- 
mittee especially desirable for. construction. 
From the beginning the attempt has been to 
build a simple, inexpensive, dignified church, 
—one that should worthily represent the 
noble simplicity of our faith. The above 
cut, we believe, shows such a _ church 
with its classic lines, its Ionic columns 
and treatment. The seating capacity of 
the main auditorium will be about 300, 
which can be increased to 400 or 500 
for special occasions. The kitchen, par- 
lor, and Sunday-school rooms are below, 
and admirably arranged for their various 
uses. 

The society in Jacksonville has been 
organized not yet two years, but it gives 
great promise of efficiency. ‘The one thing 
it greatly lacks for usefulness is a residence 
of its own, Halls are both expensive and 


be sent to me at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., before October 1st next; after this 
date to Jacksonville, Fla. 


Women in Administrative Work. 


A few weeks ago the Register predicted 
that women would in the future be admitted 
to a much larger share of administrative 
work. ‘he prediction is already proving 
true. 

Within the last few days news has come 
that Denmark has given women the right 
to vote for members of boards"of public char- 
ities, and to serve on such*boards; that 
Sweden, where women have had the munici- 
pal vote for many years, has just made them 
eligible to hold municipal office; and that 
in England the House of Lords has voted 
111 to 33 in favor of a bill’ making women 
eligible as borough and county councillors, 
aldermen, and mayors, A similar measure 
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passed the House of Commons several years 
ago by a still larger majority. Now the 
conservative Upper House has fallen into 
line, and the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
supporting the bill. | 

On top of all this comes the announce- 
ment that the New Zealand House of Repre- 
sentatives has voted 37 to 26 to make 
women eligible as members of the Upper 
House. In Australia women have ever since 
1902 been eligible to all offices, from Prime 
Minister down; but New Zealand, when it 
gave women full suffrage in 1893, express- 
ing debarred them from Parliament. New 
Zealand is now preparing to throw off even 
this last restriction. 


Education for the Cowboys and 
Miners. 


BY REV. A. E. COLTON. 


Rev. E. A. Paddock, well known in Boston 
and New England as a pulpit orator and 
promoter of a unique institution in the West, 
reports the best year of the seven in the 
history of the Idaho Industrial Institute. 

The prediction that pupils could not be 
secured to attend a school where so much 
hard hand and head work were required 
has been proven false. Two hundred more 
than there were accommodations for have 

4 . sake 
eagerly applied for admission, and no adver- 
tising by the school has been attempted. 

President Paddock, lumberman, sky pilot, 
and educator, has long believed that system- 
atic work alone would save the boys and 
girls. He is also an advocate and promoter 
of ‘ ‘half-time schools,’’ thirty-five hours with 
tools each week and thirty-five hours with 
books. 

The president advocates no frills, nor 
does he experiment, but has his boys and 
“girls make and produce those articles which 
will have a ready sale in the market. And 
the sale of dresses, wrappers, shirt-waists, 
stockings, etc., made by the young ladies, 
and the brooms, butter, mission furniture, 
farm products, etc., turned out by the young 
men, meet the cost of instruction in the 
ordinary branches of the ‘‘Regulation”’ 
Academy department. 

Thus Mr. Paddock can offer education to 
the sons and daughters of miners, cowboys, 
ranchmen, etc., who need nothing more than 
two hands to earn it. It is doubtful if any- 
where in this country a more alert and eager 
and capable company of young people can be 
found than in Idaho and adjacent States. 
The reason is simple,—their inheritance is 
that of the ambition and capacity of the New 
Englanders who left for the West twenty to 
forty years ago. Many of New England’s 
best men and women went West, but the 
opportunities of New England did not go with 
them. 

The Idaho Institute is fast meeting the 
need; for in eight years enough believers in 
Mr. Paddock have been found to place 
$130,000 in his hand, and with hooks of steel 
he has drawn to himself the very finest in- 
structors to be found. 

In his faculty Dartmouth, Yale, Cor- 
nell, Bryn Mawr, Oberlin, Olivet, Connecti- 
cut State Normal School, Iowa University, 
Ann Arbor, etc., are represented. 

Over $50,000 have been added to the eqtfip- 
‘ment this year, including one gift of $25,000 
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for a dormitory for girls and the beginning 
of a fund for a hospital. 
Newton property near Brookline, Mass., has 
been donated, the money from the sale of 
which will apply to the hospital. 
acres of land is valued at $10,000. 
physical needs of the students has long been 
in President Paddock’s mind. Already a 


A fine piece of 
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trained nurse from Faulkner Hospital, 
Boston, Miss Maud Berford, has decided to 
give her energies to that department in 
Weiser. One of the happiest providences, 
however, is the discovery and appointment 
of a physician and surgeon to take the hospi- 
tal in charge, who-will train the students in 
first aid to the wounded in minor surgery, etc. 

The story of this physician is interesting ; 
for he, like Mr. Paddock, has been long 
acquainted with the West, having ministered 
to the people in Dakota and New Mexico. 
But this young minister’s heart was so 
touched by the physical needs of the people, 
the unhealthy homes, the exceeding great 
scarcity of medical practitioners, that he 
felt moved even without means to come to 
Massachusetts for a medical course. 

That was four years ago. He has just 
finished his course and -has accepted the 
position of physician to the students of the 
Idaho school and to the poor people of that 
region, and will join the Institute forces in the 
fall, 

It is not difficult to predict that with the 
growing popularity of the Idaho Industrial 
Institute in the West and its increasing num- 
ber of friends in the East, combined with the 
spirit, sense, and success of the plan, it will 
become in the near future one of the great 
Institutions of the West with an influence 
for righteousness, industry, and patriotism 
second to none in the country. 


The Children’s Mission. 


The executive committee of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission has recently taken a most 
important step, which will result, without 
increase of expense, in reaching a larger num- 
ber of children than ever before. 

The method of this society, inaugurated 
neatly fifty years ago, was to provide for 
those children requiring temporary care in its 
Home on Tremont Street, Boston, and to 
find permanent adoptive homes for others 
whose parents could not provide for them. 

Of late years the policy has changed, and 
the chief aim has been to preserve family ties, 
keeping brothers and sisters in intimate re- 
lations with each other, and, instead of sepa- 
rating them: permanently from their natural 
parents, to bridge over the time of stress, 
encouraging both parent and child with the 
expectation that, when all are self-support- 
ing, there may be a reunion. 

Believing that for the normal child long- 
continued institutional care is injurious or at 
least not helpful as the natural, wholesome 
atmosphere of the private family, the direc- 
tors of the Children’s Mission have been 
placing more and more children at board in 
private families, under the careful super- 
vision of paid visitors, and of late years about 
four-fifths of the children in charge at any one 
time have been so placed. 

The boarding of these children has pre- 
sented a twofold advantage: not only have 
the children been given the benefits of 


country life and individual care, but the| The Tremont Street property, with an at 


Our National Societies. — 
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With headquarters in the building of the Ameri 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East zoth Street, New York Cit 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin a 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Associatio 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Uni 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, est; 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids ir i 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de | 
votional works. ‘a 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 2 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. f 
Lincoln, Esq. ¥ 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. — 


_ Founded in 1827. . 
Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, cai 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi 
cago. 4 
President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 7 
Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 4 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie i 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women, 
Organized in 1890. ‘ 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the & 

Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational ' 

work. ; : 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florenc 

Everett. | 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T 


Catlin. 


' 
ns . a 
Young People’s Religious Union. — 
Organized in 1896. e | 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 4 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. ia 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. ui 9! 
McMurdie, 


| 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 
Organized in 1886. f 
The practical working committee of the Unitaria 

churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranj 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to gil 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 
Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. —f 
Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. oe | 
Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. . 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. b 


expense per child has not been half that of} 
the care in the Home, where a complete corps? 
of trained workers must ever be maintained¥ 
in order to meet a possible emergency caused 
by a sudden influx of children. a 

During the hot weather of the past five 
summers children in the Home have beer 
placed in the country until the opening 0 ‘i 
school in the autumn, and, as it has ‘been 
found that they may thus be so easily, eco- 
nomically and well provided for, the boa ii 
has now decided to continue the arrangetuenth 
throughout the year. ‘The children will not 
therefore return to the building next Septem: | 
ber, and the boarding-out system will 
continued exclusively. One of the work 
will live in the building where the offices ai 
to be retained, as in the past, and she will t 
prepared to receive such children as com 
in pressing emergency, requiring immedia 
shelter. ma 4 
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f 13,000 square feet of land, is now in the|loon banished from almost all the country 


narket, and the, amount realized from its| districts and from many of the towns. 


aie will be used for the extension of the work. 

‘It is believed that the children in the 
Sunday-schools, will take added iriterest in 
ielping these children, who are now cared 
or just as are they themselves, instead of being 
egregated in an institution. Though dona- 
ions of fruit and vegetables cannot be used, 
is in the past, contributions of money; 
lothing, books, and toys will be welcome and 
nore needed than ever, in order to supply the 
children who may now be added to the list 
9 beneficiaries through the setting free of 
money formerly consumed in the more ex- 
Nensive form of care. 

The income of the Mission Has been un- 
qual to meet the greatly increased demands 
nade upon the society, and, though this new 
nethod will help, much dependence must 
till be placed upon generous contributions, 
md both children and adults are urged to do 
il they can to support this beneficent work 
which is making the right kind of men and 
womnen for the future. 


Unitarian Cemperance Society. 


{Recent Progress in Temperance 
Legislation. 


A recent writer for the press has been 

naking a careful investigation of the growth 
Mf the movement toward the restriction of 
uppression of the liquor trade in the various 
states of the Union, and records results 
hat are really striking. The information 
iven was furnished through the governors 
f the several States. 
Arkansas, which seven years ago had 45 
yet counties out of 75, has to-day but 17, 
md liquor selling may by petition be pro- 
‘ibited within three miles of any church or 
chool. Colorado has recently passed a 
trong local option law, and it is expected 
hat all the agricultural counties will soon 
ye dry. 

Georgia, which had but 12 wet counties 
uit of 137, has just enacted State prohibi- 
ion. Lowa, in its curious ‘‘mulct law,’’ has 
vhat is practically local option and high 
icense combined, and 55 dry counties out 
f 99. Kansas, under its prohibitory law, 
$ reported freer from saloons and joints 
han ever before. . 

In Texas local option leaves 147 counties 

vholly and 55 partially dry, and only 47 
vet, with almost all this achieved since 1893. 
n Missouri over half the counties are dry, 
nd the enforcement of Sunday closing has 
lecteased crime 60 per cent. 
“Wlorida has prohibition in 34 out of 45 
ounties, with a marked growth of temperance 
entiment; and even Kentucky has_pro- 
ibition in 96 out of 119 counties, while in 
ouisville the ‘‘lid has been closed down 
ight”? on Sundays. 
New Hampshire has liquor sold in but a 
fth of its counties; and Vermont, which a 
2w years ago abandoned State prohibition 
ot local option, and saw many of its towns 
xperiment with license, has more lately 
een the most of them go dry again, includ- 
ig the two largest cities. 

Great growth of temperance sentiment 
; reported in North Carolina, with the sa- 


A strong wave of temperance agitation 
is sweeping. over Oregon and Washington. 
A few counties and many towns and pre- 
cincts are dry, the license fee has been raised 
and the number of saloons limited, and for 
the first time practically all the large towns 
in the North-west are strictly enforcing 
Sunday closing, 

Prohibition is rapidly extending in South 
Carolina, and in Tennessee liquor is sold in 
only four towns; while 80 out of the 100 
counties in Virginia have gone dry in the 
last decade, making nine-tenths of the area 
of the State dry. In West Virginia 12 
counties are wet, 11 have only one license 
each, and 32 are dry. 

In Michigan, Connecticut, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New York, and California much less 
progress has been made, though the al- 
most crimeless month or two of prohibition 
in San Francisco after the great fire made 
many converts for temperance throughout 
the State. 

To summarize: there is a notable growth 
of temperance sentiment in recent years 
throughout the country, but especially in 
the South, which is rapidly becoming pro- 
hibitory territory; and the effective results 
have been almost uniformly achieved through 
local option laws. ‘Testimony is pretty uni- 
form that morals are improved, crime de- 
creased, and revenues not sensibly affected. 

Eari M. WILBUR. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Citizenship and the Sunday School. 


So long as President Roosevelt maintains 
his present temperamental activity he will 
never lose his many-sided interest in the vari- 
ous affairs of American life. It may be a 
fault in some respects, but the people at 
large prefer a leader who has this touch with 
life even if it sometimes gets him into 
trouble. ‘There is enough common sense 
abroad to keep the public mind fairly well 
balanced. The errors that Roosevelt com- 
mits will be discarded; but, when he puts 
the emphasis in the right place, good will cer- 
tainly result. 

This is what our President said a few 
months ago in a message to the World’s 
Sunday-School Convention at Rome: “Pray 
express the assurance of my hearty good will 
to those engaged in giving a world character 
to organized Sunday-School work. All good 
citizens most cordially sympathize with the 
effort to secure for the children of all coun- 
tries, for those who will come after us, and 
in whose hands the destinies of their several 
nations will lie, the education in things spirit- 
ual and moral that even more than the edu- 
cation of the head and the hand are neces- 
sary to the making of the highest type of 
citizenship. I wish all success to those, 
whatever their creed, who disinterestedly 
and in a spirit alike of common sense and of 
devotion to duty thus seek to train the future 


generations in the things of the spirit no less_ 


than in the things of the body.” 

-Messages were also read from King 
Edward of England and Emperor William 
of Germany. By every token these senti- 
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ments were not perfunctory. It is a sign 
of the times that rulers of different countries 
ate recognizing the value of’ religious and 
moral education as a genuine factor in the 
making of peace. It has been hitherto re- 
garded by them, if considered at all, as an 
individual fact, to be worked out in the home 
or church. It has never come up, in any 
appreciable degree, among statesmen and 
law-givers as a matter for organized con- 
sideration. ‘Twenty-five years have seen a 
great change. The Sunday School is emerg- 
ing from a corner of ecclesiastical stuper- 
vision into the open spaces of citizenship and 
character-building. It may be said, with- 
out any exaggeration, that it would be diffi- 
cult at the present moment to forecast the 
full scope of this movement, 

Of course, everything will be forwarded 
much more rapidly when old-time utterances 
are thrown away. In our own denomina- 
tion we have not suffered in this respect, 
owing to the freedom which we have enjoyed. 
Not only is it more freedom that will inten- 
sify the growth of religious education, but 
the deepening conviction that such training 
must have this world object, something which 
has been greatly lacking through false im- 
pressions. As I have often had occasion to 
say, when this elevation and expansion of 
Sunday-School forces comes to a better ful- 
filment, then the public schools will have an 
ally worthy the name, even as President 
Roosevelt intimated. For it will be noticed 
that he says, ‘‘Education in things spiritual 
and moral more than the education of the 
head and the hand are necessary to the mak- 
ing of the highest type of citizenship.” 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


The Flower Table, in charge of the Cud- 
worth Guild of East Boston, Miss. Isabel 
Harrington, 27 Monmouth Street, chairman, 
assisted by the Winkley Guild of Bulfinch 
Place Church, Boston, Miss Emily I. Har- 
grave, will be another of the popular attrac- 
tions at our fair. é 

The decorations will be in green and white, 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


WANTED 


Board and care for an elderly lady within 
ten miles of Boston, west side preferred ; sunny 
room, good table; references exchanged. Ad- 
dress Box 130, Falmouth, Massachusetts. 

1 YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass.to Va. _ Purest water, genial climate, best so- 


ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 


is 


ANTED.—15 miles from Boston, some one to take 

charge of household of one lady and one maid. 

Must be able to read aloud. Address, F., CurisTIAN 
REGISTER OFFICE, 272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


FECUsEeeyee R.—An American lady desires posi- 

tion as housekeeper insmall family. No objection to 
children orcountry. References given. Address Mrs. E 
R. Hall, care Henry C. Brown, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
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and together with a splendid array of varie- 
gated ,blooms will no doubt attract, as 1s 
usual on such occasions, numerous buyers, 
both young and old. 

Besides the customary display of the 
favorite flowers there will be found a great 
variety of potted plants,—begonias, chrys- 
anthemums, cyclamens, and azaleas, as well 
as quantities of ferns of all sizes from which 
to choose, so that all of our friends will want 
to visit the Flower Table early to select the 
choicest specimens. 

Contributions of money will be especially 
useful to this table. Friends having conser- 
vatories are invited to contribute plants and 
cut flowers, and state the day the package 
is intended to be on hand. 


HOUSEHOLD TABLE. 

Housekeepers, and every one interested 
jn things domestic, will be unable to pass 
by the Household Table, in charge of the 
Essex Federation, Miss Blanche I). Merritt, 
53 Commercial Street, Lynn, chairman, as 
it will have in stock a large and unusual 
variety of gingham and kitchen aprons, dish 
towels, dusters, pillow slips, besides many 
other useful and desirable articles for house- 
hold use. Because this is ever a well- 
patronized centre, a great quantity of salable 
articles will be needed, and those interested 
in the Essex Federation of the towns and 
cities of this county can show their interest 
in these young friends in no better way than 
by communicating with Miss Merritt or 
Miss Floyd, the chairman of the fair, signify- 
ing their intention of contributing toward 
this table. 

Almost any one is able to fashion some of 
these simple necessities, and all such will be 
greatly appreciated by those in charge. 
Those among our older friends who are anx- 
ious to help with some of the plain sewing 
can to advantage spend time and energy 
in this line of work. 

Many of the far-away unions that have 
not as yet come to any decision as to which 
table to help may perchance be able to send 
some desirable contribution to this table. 

The decorations are to be of red, warm 
and rich in tone and suggestive of the depth 
and fulness of all true home life. 

The following towns comprise the Essex 
Federation: Beverly, Danvers, Gloucester, 
Lynn, Marblehead, Peabody, Salem (First 
and Second Church). 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Sunday morning 
service will be conducted, August 25, at 
10.30 A.M., by Rev. George Batchelor. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service will be conducted, August 
25, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Louis C. Cornish of 
First Parish, Hingham, Mass. 


The officers of the Society for Old Age 
Pensions, for Unitarian Ministers, hereby 
give notice that a business meeting of said 
society will be held in Channing Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Monday, September 23, to 
consider altering the constitution and short- 
ening the name of the society to the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society. 
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A meeting of the Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference will be held at Unity Church, Den- 
ver, September 17 and 18. It is hoped some 
ministers or other persons going Hast to 
attend the National Conference may find 
it possible to stop off a day in Denver, and 
confer with us concerning the interests of the 
denomination in this region. Programmes 
will be sent to any one who will write for 
them to David Utter, Secretary, 329 Broad- 
way, Denver, Col. 


Meetings. 

THe Hancock CoNFERENCE.—Again the 
churches of the Hancock Conference in Maine 
have met in annual session, this year at 
West Gouldsboro, August 13 and 14, with 
Sullivan leading in the size of its delegation; 
with speakers often heard in the conference 
present; with an ex-secretary, Rev. W. R. 
Hunt, after long absence, again present and 
addressing the conference, and accompanied 
from Bangor by an inspiring delegation; 
with speakers new to the conference, Mr. 
Robert P. Doremus of the Meadville School, 
Rev. Alfred H. Brown of Newton, Mass., and 
Rev. M. Angelo Dougherty of Cambridge, 
Mass., pastor for the summer at West Goulds- 
boro, and extending with the parish cordial 
hospitality to guests. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., gave the ser- 
mon on Tuesday evening, the strong word of 
that good will to which the world is coming 
and must come. Rev. M. Angelo Dougherty 
conducted the devotional service Wednesday 
morning, a service of inspiring power. Mr. 
James A. Hill of West Gouldsboro gave the 
address of welcome. Mr. Hunt’s address 
on ‘The Church as a Factor in the Develop- 
ment of Morals” was a strong assertion of 
the untrammelled ethical word and plea for 
the clear thought and practice of civic right- 
eousness. Rev. H. H. Saunderson, speaking 
on ‘Religion and Habit,’’ emphasized the 
accumulated and unified and spontaneous 
power stored in depths of personality be- 
neath consciousness through a_ correct 
régime in life. Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
speaking on ‘‘ Unitarianism as New Thought,” 
traced the Unitarian movement through the 
phase of justice and reform and theological 
modification in Channing and Parker, the 
sense of the Divine Presence in Emerson and 
Calthrop, the religion of evolution in Savage, 
to the widening consciousness to-day of the 
Immanent God working in humanity. Rev. 
Alfred H. Brown, with his topic stated as 
“The Relation of the Unitarian Church to 
the New Thought Movement,” spoke of it 
as the relation of mother to daughter, and 
emphasized anew the divinity of man, with 
recreative power within for wholesomeness 
of mind and body, and with possibilities of 
achievement, casting out worry and fear, 
and whose reaches of excellence no man can 
state. 

The reports from the churches of the con- 
ference showed that the usual activities are 
going forward in them all, with the period 
of the summer service extended at Bar Har- 
bor, with Rev. M. Angelo Dougherty serving 
at West Gouldsboro, Rev. H. H. Saunderson 
at Sullivan, Mr. Robert P. Doremus at Winter 
Harbor and at Prospect Harbor, and Rev. 
S. W. Sutton at East Lamoine. A new organ 
has been placed in the church at Bar Harbor, 
the church at Prospect Harbor has been 
renovated, and some further repairs made 


upon the church at Ellsworth, and all bills 
have been paid. a 
Resolutions of thanks were passed to the ¢ 
entertaining parish, also to the Maine ¢ 
Central Railway and the management of the 
steamer Marjorie, also the following resolu. . 
tions:— Be 
‘We learn with sorrow of the death of mem- _ 
bers of the conference who were loyal Uni- , 
tarians and closely identified with the con { 
ference in the past. Mr. Arthur S. New- ; 
man of Bar Harbor, Mrs. Helen Wigg ne 
j 


Morrison of Ellsworth, Mr. Albert M. Hop- 
kins of Ellsworth,—all have died since the last © 
meeting. We wish to spread upon the 4 
minutes of the conference an appreciation 
of their interest in the conference, our sor- 
row at their death, and our sympathy with 
their families.” ‘a | 
The officers of the conference are: presi- 
dent, Mr. B.C. Reynolds, Bar Harbor; vice ll 
president, Rev. H. H. Saunderson, Cam A 
bridge, Mass.; secretary and treasurer, Rey. 
S. W. Sutton, Ellsworth; executive com 
mittee, Mr. Irving Osgood, Ellsworth; Mrs, I 
Thomas F. Moran, Bar Harbor; Mr. Fred A J 
Noyes, Sullivan; Mrs. E. S. Shaw, Wes f 
Gouldsboro; Capt. S. O. Moore, Prospect 
Harbor; Hon. Bedford E. Tracy, Win ert 
Harbor; Mr. Everett McFarland, East Law 
moine. After an inspiring and helpful ses-— 
sion the guests at the conference depart 
looking forward to the session of 1908, whi 
will be held at Bar Harbor August 11 and 12, | 
Churches. al 

PETERSHAM. Mass.—First Parish, Ree 
Alfred W. Birks: This church continues | 
to do the good work for which it has always : 
been noted, and grows in strength and use- 
fulness year by year. Attendance at | 
regular services varies from an average of 45 
in winter to one of over 10o0in summer. The 
Sunday-school average is about 30. A con- 
firmation class early in the year resulted in { 
nine joining the church at Easter, the first | 
addition to the regular membership since - 
1894. On January 19 the Aaron Whitney © 
Dramatic Club was organized, with about ! 
twenty members, pledged to aid in the work | 
of the church. The first performance of | 
the club netted over $50, and it should prove — 
a valuable addition to the church activities. — 

e Grease 
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= Unity Club spent a very profitable year 
the study of Petersham history, and the 
cial Club continues its prosperous career. 
he monthly Alliance meetings have occa- 
onally been enlivened by special speakers. 
n May 13 the Barre and Athol Alliances 
aited with the Petersham branch at the 
arsonage, and 61 ladies listened to an 
spiring address by Rev William Channing 
rown. On August 8 Rev Richard E. 
irks of Deerfield spoke to our alliance 
one, and there was an attendance of 39. 
he Ladies’ Benevolent Society held the 
sual summer fair on August 15, for which 
eat preparations were made. ‘The An- 
ual Parish Meeting was held on July 22 
the Town Hall, and was for the first time 
lis year preceded by a parish supper, 
rved free to all friends who cared to come 
yattend. 75 sat down to supper, and took 
wt .in the business meeting. Reports 
lowed all bills paid, and the treasurers of 
le parish and its allied organizations all 
ported cash on hand. ‘The Parish House 
und has reached the $2,000 mark. ‘The 
inister has collected a Parsonage Im- 
rovement Fund, amounting at the present 
oment to more than $260. The sum of 
fg has been sent to Rey. E. J. Helms for 
is South Athol fresh air camp. We have 
mored the suggestion made during Anni- 
srsary Week, that our churches raise 
[25,000 this year, and we are going to sur- 
‘ise our officials by sending them at least 
(25, almost twice as much as last year, 
ur times as large as our usual contribution, 
fe hope our example will be noticed and 
flowed by the other churches. The min- 
ter, Rev. A. W. Birks, has recently re- 
ived and accepted a call to Derby, Conn., 
id he will enter upon his duties there 
~ptember 1, his pastorate here having lasted 
little over five years. His resignation was 
cepted with regret, after it was known to 
s unalterable, and he carries with him to 
s new field of labor the good wishes of the 
sople here. 


LANCASTER, Mass.—First Church of 
vist: Wednesday, August 7, was a day of 
lemn joy in the history of this church. 
ne day, the first Wednesday in August, was 
e sixtieth anniversary of the ordination 
Dr. George M. Bartol, who died last sum- 
er in the fifty-ninth year of his pastorate; 
id it was observed in ordaining as min- 
ter his chosen successor, Mr. Abbot Peter- 
mn (Harvard, 1904; Harvard Divinity 
thool, 1907), who had supplied the pulpit, 
large part, for about a year. There were 
any things to make the service more than 
dinarily interesting, one of them being the 
ct that it was but the seventh of the 
nd in. the 254 years of the church’s life. 
ere was a large representation of sister 
arches in the council which met to author- 
= the ordination, and in the congregation 
at witnessed it more than twenty minis- 
ts were present. ‘The service, which began 
0.30 o’¢lock, was conducted by Rev. 
sorge S. Shaw of Ashby, who had been 
sen moderator of the council. Rev. 
hn Baltzly of Hudson invoked the divine 
essing, Rev. J. P. Sheafe of Harvard read 
Scriptural lesson, Rev. Dr. S. A. Eliot of 
mbridge preached a sermon, Rev. F. J. 
wild of Leominster made an ordaining 
ayer, Rev. J. C.. Duncan of Clinton (by 
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vote of the council) gave a “right hand of 
fellowship” address, Rev. Dr. C. F. Dole of 
Jamaica Plain “‘charged” the minister, and 
Dean Fenn of the Harvard Divinity School 
“charged”? the people. The addresses were 
able and earnest, the anthems and the 
hymns were appropriate, the floral decora- 
tions were beautiful, the large. church was 
nearly full of people; and, when the young 
minister dismissed the congregation, it seemed 
to be the general feeling that the service 
had been a notable one. At the conclusion 
of it the society served a luncheon in the 
parish house and on the lawn to the speakers, 
the delegates, and other visitors, The writer 
attended the new minister’s first service 
after the ordination, the Sunday morning 
following it, and was pleased to see, in the 
large congregation present and in the spirit 
that pervaded it, a promise of large things 
to come for the old church and for its 
young new minister. 


Batu, N.H.—Independent Christian So- 
ciety, Rev. A. M. Somers: The ladies of 
the society have just held the most suc- 
cessful fair, August 15, for many years, 
which netted them $97.64. This success was 
due chiefly to the generous contributions of 
friends outside of town and the untiring en- 
ergy and perseverance of the minister and 
his wife. The people of the depleted little 
parish wish to thank the many friends for 
their kindly interest shown in the articles of 
use and beauty sent for the fair, as well as 
for the money sent. 


Personal. 


Hon. Samuel J. Barrows and Mrs. Isabel 
C. Barrows, who have been spending the sum- 
mer abroad, will soon sail for home. They 
visited, among other countries, Sweden, Ger- 
many, and Russia, and travelled 2,000 miles 
through the vast empire of the czar. 


A Thoughtless Brain. 


Man has a pair of brains, just as he has a 
pair of eyes and a pair of ears, declares Dr. 
William Hanna Thomson, in the July Every- 
body’s. But, asserts Dr. Thomson, only one 
of our two brains is used to think with. He 
continues :— 

“When we come into this world, we have a 
pair of quite thoughtless brains and nothing 
more. To become intelligent beings, we 
must acquire a whole host of mental faculties 
and endowments, not one of which does a 
human being bring with him at birth. No 
one was ever born speaking English nor any 
other language. No newly born babe knows 
anything by sight nor by any other sense. 
Every kind of knowledge has to be gained 
by personal education. But only recently 
have we found that this education necessi- 
tates the creation of a local anatomical 
change in brain matter to make it the special 
seat for that ‘accomplishment.’ Thus, no 
one can become a skilled violin player until 
by long fashioning he has made at last a 
violin-playing place in his cerebrum. 

“But all this brain fashioning takes so 
much time and trouble that for mere economy 


| of labor, as one hemisphere will do all that 


is necessary, the individual spends his efforts 
on one of them only. As both hemispheres 
are equally good for this purpose, which of the 
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two he will educate depends on which one 
he begins with. This is settled for him 
when, as a child, he begins all his training by 
the hand that he then most easily uses. 
Hence it is that all the speech centres and 
all the knowing and educated places are to 
be found only in the left hemisphere of the 
right-handed, and in the right hemisphere 
of the left-handed.” 


Many a higher critic has raised many 
questions about the Israelites’ conquest of 
Canaan in the times of Joshua. But there 
can be no question as to the rapidity with 
which they are conquering it in our own day. 
In 1841 it was reckoned that in all Palestine 
there were only eight thousand Jews. Now 
there are a hundred and seventy thousand. 
And five-sevenths of the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem are now Jews. 


Educational 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 22nd 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Elective courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Examinations SErr. 10-11. 
Admission by cere for graduates of approved high 
schools. ARTHUR C. Boynen, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching, 
under helpful supervision, in actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission SEPTEMBER 10 and 11. 

Certificates in all required subjects from high schools 
recognized by the New England College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board may be accepted in place of examination. 

For catalogue giving full information, address 

E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. S; trong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and _ business. Young boys in separate buiid- 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- POR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
Thorough preparation for admission to university, profes- 
sional, or business life. The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., 
LL: D.. Springfield, Visitor. For information, address 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y; Wm. H. Slocum, 7yees. 
Parker B. Field, Sugerz: 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 


Individual 
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Pleasantries. 


“Why is Jones growing a beard?” “Oh, 
I believe his wife made him a present of some 
ties.” —Leshe’s Weekly. 


The publisher of Bentley’s Miscellany was 
telling Douglas Jerrold of the doubts he had 
about the name of the magazine. “T had 
thought once,’’ said the publisher, ‘‘of calling 
it The Wits’ Miscellany.” ‘‘Well,” replied 
Jerrold, quick as flash, ‘‘but you needn’t 
have gone to the other extteme,”—Ex- 
change. 


In a Glasgow car was an aged Irishman 
who held a pipe in his mouth. The conduc- 
tor told himgheycould not smoke, but he 
paid no heed. Presently the guard came 
into the car, and said with a show of irrita- 
tion, “Didn't I tell you you couldn’t smoke 
in this car?” “Well, Oi’m not smoking.” 
“You've got a pipe in your mouth.” ‘So 
Oi have me feet in me boots,” replied Pat, 
“but Oi’m not walking.” 


Dr. Stebbins must have been impressed, 
early on his arrival at Portland for a confer- 
ence, that there was need there for the dis- 
semination of light. As he was driven across 
one of the bridges spanning the Willamette, 
in entering the city, he said to the driver of 
the ’bus, as he gazed at the high water, “‘Is 
this the average river?’”’ ‘No,’ responded 
the knight of the reins, “it is the Willa- 
mette.”—Pacific Unitarian. 


It would appear from an incident recorded 
in an exchange that not all railroad officials 
are up in the geography of grace. ‘The story 
goes that a tract society not long ago sent a 
Chicago railway agent a bundle of free tracts 
to be placed on the time-table rack. One 
of the tracts was entitled ‘‘A Route for the 
New Jerusalem.” ‘The agent wrote back to 
the society, ‘“We cannot place the tracts, as 
the N. J. is not on our route.’’—Observer. 


The late Prof. Cleveland, for so many years 
connected with Bowdoin College, was very 
witty upon occasion. A medical student 
in attendance upon the college once asked 
him if there were not some works on anatomy 
more recent than those in the college library. 
“Young man,” said the professor, measur- 
ing the entire youthful scholar at a single 
glance, ‘‘there have been very few new bones 
added to the human body during the last 
ten years.”’ 


The Superintendent of Streets in Cleve- 
land recently summoned to his presence an 
Irish officer, to whom he said: “It is re- 
ported to me that there is a dead dog in 
Horner Street. I want you to see to its dis- 
position.” “Vis, sor,” said the subordinate, 
who immediately set out upon his mission. 
In half an hour the Irishman telephoned his 
chief as follows, “I have made inquiries 
about the dog’s disposition, and I find that 
it was a savage one.””—Lippincott’s. 


It is little Edna’s first yearin school, and, 
like all beginners, she is very enthusiastic 
about her lessons. She is learning to read 
by the phonetic system and takes delight 
in practising at home. Not long ago some 
one stepped on the cat’s tail, and the poor 
beast gave utterance to an agonized wail, 
followed by a prolonged hiss. ‘“O mamma, ” 
Edna eagerly exclaimed, ‘did you hear 
kitty give the ‘th’ sound? I suppose she 
learned it from me.”—New York Press. 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW 
KENNARD3@ 


GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 
¢ IMPORTERS 

Designers and Makers of 
fine Hall and Mantel Clocks. 

Bronzes from the foundries of 

Barbedienne, Colin ¢ others. 

Makers of Electric’ Gas 

Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect 8 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1907+s 20+ see seeeceee cece $42,826,918.80 
LUA BIE ETE ivescariicetcets csteence agua 38,824,520.39 

$4,002,398.41 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies. Annual 
cash distributions. Values endorsed as provided by Mas- 
sachusetts statute. Any information cheerfully given. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
DE. APPEL; Secretary. 
ALBA RBEY, 


WILLIAM F. DAVIS \ Asst. Secretaries. 


ia. PIPE &:REEO 


ESTE = OR ey OR 
@ igo gorisrongt 


TON ~— MA 


Homelike Hotels 
Comfortable Camps 
Farm and Village Homes 
$4 to $10 a Week 


In Vermont 
And on Shores of 
Lake Champlain 


“Summer Homes,” book of 150 pages descrip- 
tive, 150 camera pictures, with list of resorts and 
excursion rates to 100 points on line of Central Ver- 
mont Ry., sent for 6c. stamp. T.H. Hanley, N. E 
P. A., 360 ‘Washington st., Boston. Three fast trains 
daily “from Boston to Vermont and Montreal via 
Central Vermont route. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for College 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston, Palgnete 


ouRRUGS 


Piseily and Thoroughly Nepal iredk 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodelec 

and Packed Moth-proof by — 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPI 


RENOVATING WORKS } 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxfes 
Educational. 7 


The Misses Allen Siena 


well-k nove wa sdceas on 

ALLEN, will reopen their School fue GHixs 4 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address | 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. i 


GENEROUS SCHOLARSHIP in one of ¢ 

best New te Lei schoolsis offered for next autua 
to a bright girl wishing to prepare for college, pref 
the daughter of a clergyman or a professor. 
Scholarship, Care Christian Register, 272 Congress S 
Boston. 4 


The 


MacDuffie Schoo 
FOR GIRLS. “a 
Springfield Massachuset 


One of the pleasantest and most hom 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty: 
girls. Modern and complete in its e : 
The marked feature of the school is its indivie 
ual care of pupils physically and intellec 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a co 
preparation, or a general education. A w ‘quer 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coa 
and the absence of raw east winds makes 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds a 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, et 
with photographs of the picturesque buildir 
and grounds, will be sent on application. __ 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs, John MacDuffie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological So 


MEADVILLE, PA. g 
Trains men and women for the Present Di 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. Fd 
catalogue address the President, _ 


F. 0. SOUTH WOR’ ce 


e on 

Boston University 
Metropolitan advantages of every kini 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 


College of Liberal Arts. Opens Sept. 9 


New Building, Enlarged Facilities, includ 
Science, Laboratories and Gymnasium, Next dol 
to Public Library, one block from Art Musei 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


School of Theology. Opens Sept. 18. _ 
Address, The Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St eu 
School of Law. Opens Sept. 23. 
Address, The Dean, Ashburton Plac 

School of Medicine. Opens Oct. 3. 
Address, The Dean, 302 Beacon Stre 

Graduate Department. Opens Sept. 19. . 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 0 
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PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY 
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